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ECUMENICAL  EXERCISE  in 


INTRODUCTION 

Since  its  inception  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  made  constant 
effort  to  widen  the  ecumenical  discussion  among  the  churches  of  the 
world.  Thus  for  example,  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  reiterated  an  invita- 
tion to  churches  not  yet  in  membership  to  apply  for  it,  and  urged  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  “to  seek  to  make  contact  with  non-member 
churches  with  a view  to  mutual  acquaintance  and  understanding. . .”.1 
In  the  interest  of  furthering  this  mutual  acquaintance  and  understanding, 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  taken  several  concrete  steps. 
Members  of  non-member  churches  have  become  members  of  the  Com- 
mission — most  recently  at  Uppsala,  nine  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
were  elected. 

Further,  for  several  years  the  Secretariat  has  been  preparing  studies  of 
churches  and  movements  not  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
under  the  title  Ecumenical  Exercise.  The  first  two  in  this  series  included 
(in  the  January,  1967  issue  of  the  Ecumenical  Review ),  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  Kimbanguist  Church  in  the  Congo,  Seventh-Day 
Adventist  Church,  and  the  Pentecostalist  movement  in  Europe,  and  (in 
that  of  July,  1971)  the  Church  of  God,  Anderson,  Indiana,  the  Russian 
Old  Ritualists,  and  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 

A sizeable  number  of  Christians  believe  that  the  most  significant  exten- 
sion of  the  Christian  Church  between  1970  and  2000  will  take  place  in 
Africa.  Whether  or  not  this  forecast  is  accurate,  developments  among 
the  churches  of  that  continent  will  be  extremely  important  for  the  entire 
ecumenical  movement.  One  of  these  developments  is  the  emergence  of 
many  so-called  African  independent  or  indigenous  churches.  Although 
able  studies  of  several  of  these  churches  are  being  produced,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  helpful  for  readers  of  the  Ecumenical  Review  to  be 
introduced  to  them.  Thus  in  this  third  series  of  studies,  two  African 
churches  are  described,  as  well  as  a third  which  was  founded,  and 
counts  its  largest  constituency,  in  Europe. 


1 New  Delhi  Report , p.  151. 
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As  in  the  past,  in  order  that  these  sketches  be  as  accurate  and  complete 
as  possible,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  have  each  piece  written  by  a 
member  of  the  church  in  question.  The  article  was  then  sent,  without 
revealing  the  author’s  identity,  to  as  wide  a cross-section  of  the  church 
as  possible,  for  revision  and  supplementation.  Each  piece  was  sub- 
sequently revised  in  accordance  with  the  viewpoints  voiced  in  the  replies 
received,  in  order  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a fair  description  by  the 
members  of  that  particular  church. 

It  is,  of  course,  virtually  impossible  to  arrive  at  a description  of  any 
church  with  which  all  its  members  will  agree  in  every  detail.  This  is 
true  even  of  churches  with  very  well-defined  confessions  and  member- 
ship standards.  But  if  we  can  work  from  the  self-understanding  of  a 
church,  striving  to  describe  its  founder’s  intention  and  its  members’ 
sense  of  unique  identity,  the  treasure  which  each  church  presently  out- 
side the  ecumenical  movement  has  to  contribute  to  it  can  be  better 
appropriated,  mutual  understanding  and  thus  acceptance  can  be  nour- 
ished, and  the  wider  ecumenical  dialogue  enriched.  It  is  our  hope  that 
such  mutual  enrichment  will  be  one  result  of  this  series. 

Gerald  F.  Moede 
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VIII 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  LORD  (ALADURA) 


History 

In  order  to  understand  the  “Aladura”  form  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  it  is  helpful  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  factors  that  brought 
it  about.  It  is  possible  here  only  to  make  a bare  mention  of  the  principle 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  Aladura  Church. 

The  “Aladura”  form  of  organization  came  to  be  through  an  occasion 
almost  as  dramatic  as  the  tone  of  Elijah’s  trumpet.  The  Lord,  through 
Josiah  Oshitelu,  put  his  finger  on  the  religion  of  Christians  as  the  primary 
source  of  the  social,  moral  and  religious  decay  of  the  day.  This  led 
to  the  first  open  battle  against  Christians  in  Nigeria,  first  on  the  level 
of  religious  loyalty  and  second  on  the  level  of  ethical  responsibility. 
Indeed  there  was  great  need  for  a prophetic  purging  of  God’s  people 
— a need  to  remove  magic  from  their  cult  and  materialism  from  their 
culture  and  to  restore  the  convent  faith  to  its  primitive  vitality  and 
pristine  purity,  with  a new  reliance  on  the  power  of  prayer.  “Aladura” 
is  a Yoruba  word  meaning  “those  who  pray  to  an  uncommon  extent” 
and  represents  a main  emphasis  in  this  new  Church. 

The  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  was  planted  like  a mustard  seed, 
in  a vision  seen  by  the  late  Primate  and  founder,  Josiah  Olunowo 
Oshitelu.  The  vision  took  the  form  of  a great  “EYE”  of  God  at  Erekute 
Igbore,  a village  in  the  Abeokute  District  of  Western  Nigeria  in  1925, 
when  Oshitelu  was  a teacher  and  junior  Catechist,  under  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  (Anglican  Church). 

Oshitelu  had  been  transferred  temporarily  to  the  village,  because  their 
Catechist,  J.  Olufemi  Shorirolu,  had  been  granted  permission  to  attend 
a course  organized  at  Oyo,  to  become  a full  Catechist.  Such  permission 
had  also  been  granted  to  Oshitelu,  but  he  was  supposed  to  hold  the  fort 
at  Erekute  Igbore  till  Mr.  Shorinolu  returned. 

The  seeing  of  the  “EYE”  of  God  was  unprecedented  among  the  clergy 
in  Nigeria.  Oshitelu  bolted  away  from  the  room  when  he  saw  the  orbit- 
ing “EYE”,  as  anyone  would  have.  To  his  great  surprise  he  continued 
to  see  the  scene  like  a mighty  bulb  of  a motor  car,  wherever  he  went. 
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Many  reasons  were  given  which  supposedly  caused  this  vision.  Many 
efforts  were  made  to  help  Oshitelu  cease  from  seeing  the  orbiting  “EYE” 
and  to  be  freed  from  the  influence  of  the  spirit,  but  all  efforts  failed. 
Finally,  he  was  advised  to  see  an  elderly  man  at  Dada  village  also  in 
Abeokuta  District,  known  as  Samuel  Shoroye,  whom  we  learned  was 
once  a disciple  of  an  Evangelist  named  Isaiah  Aiyelabola  Enia-won. 
When  Oshitelu  got  to  Samuel  Shomoye,  he  (Shomoye)  told  Oshitelu’s 
parents  that  they  should  not  worry  since  this  was  no  sickness.  The 
Lord  God  wanted  to  use  him.  Shomoye  gave  Oshitelu  a number  of 
useful  psalms  for  his  daily  use  and  warned  him  not  to  use  native  medicine 
or  juju. 

In  June  1925  Shomoye  consecrated  water  for  Oshitelu  and  prayed  thus  — 

Death  is  no  more ; 

Satan  is  no  more ; 

Powers  of  witches  and  wizardresses  are  no  more  from  today ; 

You  are  a chosen  vessel  of  God  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  all  nations ; 
You  shall  be  called  “ OLLULANA ” meaning  the  Founder. 

Then  Oshitelu  bathed  with  the  consecrated  water. 

Oshitelu  from  that  time  began  to  hear  strange  voices  — “Oshitelu  ! 
Oshitelu  ! Oshitelu  ! Thy  prayer  is  heard,  I shall  make  you  victorious 
after  many  trials  and  tribulations,  fear  not,  for  I am  with  thee”. 
Subsequently  Oshitelu  began  to  receive  directives  from  the  spirit  world, 
which  he  recorded  in  a series  of  volumes  or  journals.  When  the  Super- 
visor Minister  of  the  Anglican  Mission,  a Nigerian,  heard  the  news  of 
Oshitelu’s  devotion  in  prayers  and  fasting,  and  that  he  had  received  a 
vision,  he  warned  him  to  cease  from  these  practices  ; if  not,  his  appoint- 
ment would  be  terminated.  To  this  request  Oshitelu  failed  to  accede ; 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  position  as  a Catechist  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  1926. 

Among  many  things  too  numerous  to  mention,  Oshitelu  heard  the  fol- 
lowing statements  : 

“I  will  give  you  a new  line  of  powerful  faith  like  the  prophet  Moses  of 
old  and  I will  bless  you  like  John.” 

“You  have  been  chosen  and  anointed  as  Elija  anointed  Elisha.” 

“I  will  give  you  a New  Line  of  Powerful  faith  and  many  will  be  seeking 
for  you.” 

“My  seal  will  come  to  you,  be  ready,  the  time  is  come.” 

“When  the  time  will  come,  many  elders  will  try  to  change  your  mind ; 
never  listen  to  them.” 
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Throughout  the  five  years,  1925  to  1930,  Oshitelu  was  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  new  fine  of  Faith  which  the  Lord  had  planned  for  him ; 
two  of  these  years  were  spent  with  Shomoye  receiving  instruction. 

From  Sunday  9th  June,  1929  to  the  27th  July,  1930,  when  the  Church 
of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  was  launched  at  Ogere,  Oshitelu  preached  from 
village  to  village  saying  — 

“Hear  the  word  of  the  joyful  Gospel : The  Lord  said,  ‘Christians,  you’ve 
gone  astray.’  ‘You  are  not  firm  in  my  word  of  truth.’  ‘Truly  you  confess 
my  name,  but  you’ve  denied  my  divine  power  by  your  faithlessness  in 
One  God.’  ‘You  are  concerned  with  money  alone’.” 

“Hear  the  word  of  the  joyful  Gospel : The  Lord  said,  ‘Muslims  are  not 
following  the  true  Gospel  given  to  them.’  ‘They  indulged  in  wicked 
acts.’  ‘Repent,  otherwise  woe  unto  you’.” 

“Hear  the  words  of  the  joyful  Gospel : The  Lord  said,  ‘Heathens  will 
perish,  and  idol- worshippers  will  cease  to  serve  their  idols.’  ‘Behold, 
they  have  eyes  — they  cannot  see.  They  have  hands  — they  cannot  use 
them.  They  have  legs  — they  cannot  walk.’  ‘Paganism  will  be  destroyed 
and  its  believers,  unless  they  repent’.” 

“Hear  the  words  of  the  joyful  Gospel : The  Lord  said,  ‘Famine  and 
epidemic  disease  will  rage’.” 

“Hear  the  words  of  the  joyful  Gospel : Unto  the  farmers  the  Lord  said, 
‘Weep,  weep  for  the  locust  will  destroy  or  consume  your  farm  crops. 
Quickly  see  God’s  help  and  hide  under  the  shadow  of  Almighty  God.’.” 
(The  prediction  came  to  pass  in  November  of  that  year.) 

“Hear  the  words  of  the  joyful  Gospel : The  Lord  said,  ‘Repent,  the 
Gospel  and  Pentecostal  Age  has  dawned.’  ‘Behold,  the  Kingdom  of 
God  has  come’.” 

“Hear  the  words  of  the  joyful  Gospel : The  Lord  said,  ‘Believe  in  the 
Divine  Healing,  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand’.” 

“Hear  the  words  of  the  joyful  Gospel : The  Lord  said,  ‘Believe  in  the 
Holy  water.  Use  Holy  water,  all  your  diseases  will  be  cured’.” 

“Hear  the  words  of  the  joyful  Gospel : ‘The  Lord  is  calling  you  for  your 
soul  salvation.  Come,  come  hastily,  so  that  you  may  not  regret  as  it 
was  in  the  day  of  Noah’.” 

“Hear  the  words  of  the  joyful  Gospel : The  Lord  is  calling  you  to  come 
for  Divine  Healing  only  by  consecrated  water.” 

Among  many  revelations  revealed  to  Oshitelu  was  that  white  men  would 
come  from  far  away  to  share  in  worship,  praise  and  service  of  the  Lord. 
These  revelations  were  recorded  in  the  1930’s  and  1940’s  and  today  we 
are  all  living  witnesses  to  God’s  fidelity. 
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It  was  through  the  directives  received  from  God  that  annual  feast  of 
Mount  Taborar  was  established  as  a thirteen-day  festival  in  August 
of  supplication  for  the  universe.  This  is  a time  of  spiritual  power  and  of 
elevation  and  untold  blessings  and  joys  to  the  world. 

Through  Oshitelu  the  Lord  proclaimed  the  worship  of  the  Only  One, 
the  True  and  Living  God,  and  the  condemnation  of  idol  worship.  The 
Lord,  through  Oshitelu,  renewed  His  covenant  of  faith  and  spiritual 
healing  and  created  an  active  spiritual  revival  in  the  Church. 

As  a result,  the  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  — an  African  Independent 
Christian  Church  — spread  out  far  and  wide  beyond  the  borders  of 
Nigeria,  first  to  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  then  to  Ghana  and  finally  to 
branches  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

After  months  and  years  of  establishment,  several  challenges  arose  from 
different  quarters.  The  situation  was  quite  dramatic,  but  Oshitelu  stood 
firm  as  the  champion  of  the  new  covenant  and  lifted  his  voice  like  a 
trumpet  saying  “How  long  will  you  go  limping  between  two  opinions  ? 
How  long  will  you  hop  along  like  a bird  that  has  passed  a fork  in  a limb, 
with  one  foot  in  YAHWISM  and  the  other  in  Paganism  ? It  is  the  hour 
of  decision  ! You  must  choose.  If  Jehovah  is  God,  follow  him ; but 
if  Baal,  then  follow  him”  (I  Kings  18  : 21). 

Although  the  Church  began  with  a rural  form  of  organization,  its  chal- 
lenge was  in  its  positive,  penetrating,  appealing  prophetic  notes  — notes 
which  had  been  tragically  absent  from  both  pulpit  and  pew  in  our  day. 
Too  many  were  Christians  and  confessed  the  name  of  the  Lord  only 
by  mouth.  They  had  laid  aside  the  trumpet  and  picked  up  the  piccolo. 
They  had  become  a somewhat  brow-beaten,  discouraged,  timorous 
group.  Alas  ! The  fight  which  Jesus  brought  to  shine  in  our  midst 
was  turning  gradually  to  a thick  darkness. 

In  a large  measure,  this  failure  of  Christians  is  responsible  for  the  present 
crisis  in  the  Church.  Our  education  was  moulded  to  suit  the  doctrines 
of  colonialism,  imperialism  and  neo-colonialism.  So  our  churches  had 
only  the  most  minute  relation  to  the  African  way  of  fife.  As  we  have 
been  taught,  we  permitted  priestly,  promotional,  pietistic,  and  pagan 
emphasis  to  overshadow  and  at  times,  to  overcome  the  prophetic 
emphasis.  Like  in  ancient  Israel,  Oshitelu  and  his  converts,  the  new 
covenant  community,  stood  firm  to  herald  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

In  diverse  and  devious  ways,  the  Christians  in  Nigeria  had  been  avoiding 
the  central  issue  of  biblical  faith  — a dynamic,  life-changing,  encounter 
with  God,  in  Christ,  and  a grateful,  humble,  joyful,  courageous,  obedient, 
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Christ-like  service  in  his  name.  Yes,  Christ  was  no  more  the  target  of 
Christians.  The  Lord  God  brought  forth  the  Church  of  the  Lord  (Ala- 
dura)  for  a prophetic  purging  of  the  people  of  God  in  Nigeria  first,  and 
thence  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world,  through  a fearless  and  faith- 
ful proclamation  of  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

The  challenge  was  hot  but,  amidst  trial  and  tribulation,  the  Church 
survived.  Despite  the  poverty  and  primitive  way  of  doing  things,  it 
grew  rapidly.  A turning  point  was  reached  when  a young  man,  the 
present  Primate,  Emmanuel  Owoade  Adeleke  Adejobi,  a school  teacher 
by  profession,  received  spiritual  baptism  in  April  1939  at  Oshogbo; 
Like  Isaiah  of  old,  he  hailed  from  a family  of  chiefs  from  Oshogbo. 
he  was  called  to  adorn  the  work  started  by  Oshitelu.  The  prediction 
given  in  1945,  at  Taborar,  that  Adejobi  would  succeed  the  late  Primate 
Oshitelu  (who  died  in  1966)  was  recorded,  and  came  to  pass  after  twenty 
years.  Today,  we  are  all  living  witnesses. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Lord  the  ruling  power  is  “God”  ; theocracy  is  the 
form  of  government  of  the  Church.  The  constitution  is  conventional, 
based  on  the  Bible.  The  present  Primate  never  hesitated  to  stand  in 
public  or  on  the  pulpit  to  say.  “Thus  saith  the  Lord”.  At  times  these 
words  are  resented,  at  times  resisted,  and  at  times  rejected,  but  the 
divine  work  of  judgement  and  mercy  are  proclaimed  across  this  land. 
The  present  Primate  believes  that  it  is  not  enough  to  declare  the  words 
of  the  Lord.  We  must  also  demonstrate  them.  He  knew  that  the  word 
must  also  become  flesh.  He  remembered  that  at  the  apex  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy  stands  the  concept  of  the  suffering  servant.  He 
remembered  too  that  Jesus,  God’s  son  in  whom  we  have  the  supreme 
actualisation  of  this  glorious  ideal,  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets. 
The  trumpet  of  prophecy  sounded  in  him  in  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone, 
Ghana,  Ivory  Coast,  Togoland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Liberia, 
the  indelible  work  done  by  the  late  Apostle  Samuel  Omolaja  Oduwole 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  is  not  a mere  organization  set  up  for 
God.  The  Lord  God  of  the  universe  has  designed  and  sketched  the 
Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  in  a pattern  whereby  men  (African  first) 
may  realize  the  true  nature  of  God,  biblically  understood  in  terms  of 
Pentecost.  The  Church  has  been  a stern  challenge  to  the  religious 
syncretism  and  idolatory  of  the  day.  The  Church  has  been  able  to  carry 
the  placard  of  “My  Lord  is  Jehovah”. 
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The  Beliefs  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura) 

The  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  is  based  on  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Bible.  In  other  words  it  is  biblical  in  pattern,  biblical  in  the  sense 
that  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  conduct,  our  supreme  court  of  appeal 
is  the  Holy  Bible. 

It  is  Pentecostal  in  power  — pentecostal  in  the  sense  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
inspires  and  stirs  us  up  to  glorious  and  godly  deeds. 

It  is  evangelical  in  ministry  — evangelical  in  the  sense  that  both  the 
laity  and  full-time  ministers  will  strive  to  preach,  evangelize  and  win 
souls  for  Christ. 

The  special  hymn  book  of  the  organization  and  other  hymn  books, 
refrains,  etc.  which  are  conducive  to  the  worthy  praise  of  Jehovah  God 
are  for  general  use  in  all  the  churches  of  the  organization  along  with  the 
rituals  and  forms  of  ceremony  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  laid 
down  by  the  General  Churches’  Assembly.  The  Church  lays  upon  its 
members  the  efficacy  of  faithful  prayer  for  the  health  of  body  and  salva- 
tion of  the  soul,  the  obtaining  of  all  goodness  and  the  weal  of  mankind 
in  all  matters  or  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  The  Church  also 
practises  baptism  (immersion)  upon  a confession  of  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  BELIEVES : 

In  visions,  dreams  and  divine  revelation  when  well  examined  (Joel  2 : 28  f. ; 
I Cor.  14  : 29) ; 

In  the  consecration  of  water  for  healing  (II  Kings  5 : 10 ; Jn.  5 : 2-4) ; 
In  divine  healing  and  in  present-day  miracles  (Jas.  5 : 14-16) ; 

In  prayers  and  fasting  (Mt.  17  : 21  ; Esther  4 : 16) ; 

In  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Bible  (II  Tim.  3 : 16  f.) ; 

In  the  Trinity  of  God-Head,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  (Mt.  28  : 19) ; 
In  the  total  depravity  of  the  human  race  (Rom.  5 : 12) ; 

In  the  plan  of  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ  (Jn.  3 : 16) ; 

In  the  confession  of  sins,  repentance  and  restitution  (Acts  3:19;  Prov. 
28  : 13  f. ; Lk.  19  : 8 f.) ; 

In  justification  and  the  new  birth  (Jn.  3:3); 

In  entire  sanctification  through  sprinkling  of  Holy  water  for  cleansing 
(Ezek.  36  : 25-27  ; Heb.  10  : 10) ; 

In  baptism  by  immersion  as  a testimony  to  salvation  (Mt.  28  : 19) ; 

In  the  Lord’s  Supper  or  Holy  Communion  (I  Cor.  11  : 28) ; 

In  the  gifts  and  fruits  of  the  spirit  (I  Cor.  12-1-11  ; Gal.  5 : 22)  ; 

In  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Eph.  5 : 18) ; 

In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  in  the  standard  of  gifts,  tithes  and 
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offerings  — harvest  offerings,  etc.  (Mt.  5 : 17 ; Lk.  21  : 1 ; Mai.  3 : 8 
and  10) ; 

In  no  divorce  and  remarriage  (Mt.  19:9;  Rom.  7 : 2 f .)  ; 

In  the  civil  government  (Rom.  13  : 1-5) ; 

In  the  resurrection  day  (Rev.  20  : 5) ; 

In  the  tribulation  (Mt.  24  : 21-29) ; 

In  the  second  coming  of  Christ  (I  Thess.  4:16  and  17) ; 

In  eternal  Heaven  and  eternal  Hell  (Mt.  25  : 31-46  ; Dan.  12  : 2) ; 

In  the  Judgement  Seat  of  Christ  for  Saint’s  reward  (Mt.  16  : 27  ; 25  : 31-46); 
In  the  final  judgement  (II  Cor.  5 : 10) ; 

In  the  endless  punishment  of  unbelievers  (Rev.  20 : 10-15) ; 

In  the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth  (Rev.  21  : 1-3) ; and 

In  the  endless  ages  when  God,  the  Father  shall  be  all  in  all  (I  Cor.  15  : 28). 

The  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  HAS  AS  ITS  OBJECTS : 

To  preach,  teach  and  practise  the  Word  of  God  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures ; 

To  minister  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  mankind  with  a view 
to  eternal  salvation ; 

To  proclaim  the  worship  of  the  only  true  and  living  God ; 

To  eradicate  the  use  of  charm  amulets,  juju,  fetish  and  beliefs  in  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance ; 

To  educate  her  members  and  adherents  in  the  service  of  God  and  their 
fellow  men ; 

To  educate  the  children  intellectually,  morally,  physically  and  mentally ; 
To  teach  the  Bible  in  terms  of  Christ  and  Christ  in  terms  of  the  Bible ; 
To  use  every  spiritual  attainment  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  for 
the  service  of  humanity  and  relief  of  all  animate  creation ; 

To  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  thereby  keeping  the  great  injunction 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 

To  keep  the  three  great  Christian  tenets,  i.e.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ; 
To  raise  the  status  of  women  to  a Bible  standard  and  to  discourage  racial 
prejudices  and  all  forms  of  discrimination. 


The  Present  Situation  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura) 

The  story  of  this  Church  sounds  very  much  like  the  Early  Church  as 
found  in  the  book  of  Acts.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord 
(Aladura),  the  situation  was  quite  dramatic.  The  Anglican,  Methodist 
(Wesleyan),  Catholic  and  other  orthodox  denominations  had  been  work- 
ing in  Nigeria  for  many  years.  Their  priests  were  there,  the  ardent  mem- 
bers of  these  Churches  were  there,  the  kings  and  chiefs  were  there,  the 
high  priests  of  fetish  were  there ; they  all  became  aware  that  Oshitelu 
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was  also  in  Nigeria.  He  rose  as  the  champion  of  the  covenant  God  of 
Israel.  With  nothing  to  stand  on,  but  Christ,  the  Rock  of  Ages,  this 
Church  became  self-supporting,  self-expanding  and  self-developing,  and 
now  has  several  hundred  branches  through  West  Africa,  most  of  these 
being  in  Nigeria  and  Ghana.  In  Sierra  Leone  the  Church  of  the  Lord 
is  now  a member  of  the  Christian  Council.  Nigeria  has  over  200  branches 
of  this  Church,  spread  throughout  the  provinces.  In  the  English  and 
French-speaking  countries,  where  the  faith  was  accepted,  there  are 
100  branches. 

The  Church  has  a few  schools  in  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia  and  Ghana,  and 
in  Nigeria  has  opened  a high  school  and  the  Aladura  Theological  Semi- 
nary. It  is  also  contemplating  a bookshop,  a printing  press  and  other 
social  activities  which  can  promote  God’s  work. 


Ministry 

At  present  the  Church  has,  in  order  of  precedence  the  following  male 
ministers : 


1.  The  Most  Reverend,  The  Primate 

2.  The  Apostles 

3.  The  Rt.  Rev.,  The  Bishops 

4.  The  Venerable,  The  Archdeacons 

5.  The  Snr.  Prophets  / Reverend 

6.  The  Evangelists  / Captains 

7.  The  Teachers 

8.  The  Catechists 

9.  The  Disciples  in  Training 

Among  the  female  ministers,  there  are : 

1.  The  Reverend  Mothers 

2.  The  Archdeaconesses 

3.  The  Prophetesses  / Deaconesses 

4.  The  Lady  Evangelists 

5.  The  Lady  Captains 

6.  The  Female  Disciples 


Administration 

The  administration  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  begins  with  a local  church 
council  which,  with  the  Prophet-in-charge,  is  responsible  for  the  smooth 
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running  of  that  church.  From  the  local  church  council  nomination  is 
made  to  the  district  church  council,  where  decisions  are  planted  in  the 
best  subsoil  for  the  growth  of  the  church. 

The  National  Conference  of  each  province  nominates  candidates  to  sit 
on  the  Executive  Committee,  but  all  executive  ministers  (that  is  Apostles, 
Bishops  and  Archdeacons)  are  by  convention  members  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  of  each  country  is  the 
organ  which  deals  with  all  laws,  and  decisions  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
organization.  Moreover  this  Committee  plans  in  terms  of  grass-root 
sentiment.  The  Executive  Committee  meets  quarterly. 

The  last  stage  of  the  church  council  is  the  International  General  Churches’ 
Assembly.  The  Assembly  comprises  all  the  countries  which  have  accepted 
the  faith.  It  meets  once  a year.  It  consists  of  the  Primate,  who  is  the 
chairman  and  the  Servant  of  Christ  to  deliver  his  oration  in  the  seven 
delegates  from  each  province.  Three  of  the  delegates  must  be  laymen 
of  the  Church. 

Today,  the  denominations  in  the  Christian  Council  of  Nigeria  realize 
the  importance  of  this  Church.  Possibilities  seem  to  be  growing  for  the 
adoption  of  the  “Aladura”  Church  into  the  National  Church  of  Nigeria 
in  the  future,  because  of  its  distinctively  African  character. 
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IX 


ASSEMBLIES  OF  BRETHREN 


The  “assemblies  of  Brethren”,  most  of  which  trace  their  origin  to  the 
preaching  of  John  Nelson  Darby  (1800-1882)  refuse  in  fact  to  bear  the 
name  “Darbyites”.  They  do  not  gather  in  memory  of  a man,  but  around 
Christ.  Among  themselves  their  members  call  one  another  “brethren” 
and  speak  of  their  communities  as  “assemblies”.  Since  other  congrega- 
tions do  the  same,  however,  we  shall  use  the  term  “Darbyite”,  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  this  does  not  imply  any  value-judgment. 

The  name  “Plymouth  Brethren”  is  sometimes  used,  as  it  was  in  the 
19th  century,  because  the  Plymouth  assembly  was  particularly  influential 
during  the  first  years  of  the  movement  and  published  the  earliest  works 
of  Darby  and  his  collaborators,  but  even  this  name  is  not  accepted  by 
all  groups  of  the  movement. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  sketch  the  historical  origins  and  development 
of  the  Darbyite  movement,  indicate  the  chief  doctrinal  questions  and, 
in  conclusion,  describe  some  aspects  of  the  church  fife  of  the  assemblies. 
In  order  that  misunderstanding  may  be  avoided,  it  must  be  stated  that 
this  portrayal  is  attempting  to  represent  the  views  of  the  brethren  on 
the  continent,  particularly  in  French-speaking  Switzerland  and  France, 
rather  than  those  in  England  often  called  the  “Open”  Brethren.  Because 
of  the  diversity  of  viewpoints  present  among  those  in  this  movement, 
the  article  is  limited  in  scope  to  the  movement’s  French-speaking 
manifestation. 


History  of  the  Movement 

Historical  setting 

Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and  in  the  first  decades  of  the  19th, 
the  Christian  community  in  Britain  was  affected  by  several  waves  of 
religious  revivalism.  The  Evangelical  movement  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, illustriously  represented  by  William  Wilberforce,  the  apostle  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  had  its  counterpart  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  the  revivalist  activity  of  such  preachers  as 
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Robert  and  James  Haldane.  This  religious  renewal,  inspired  by  Meth- 
odism and  the  Pietism  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  insisted  on  active 
practice  of  Christian  faith,  the  holiness  of  the  Christian,  and  the  need 
for  the  apostolate  at  home  and  abroad.  This  period  witnessed  the 
formation  of  a number  of  “societies”  : “Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor”,  1789  ; “British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society”, 
1804 ; “Society  for  the  Evangelisation  of  the  Jews”,  1809  ; the  Scottish 
“Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  at  Home”,  1797,  founded  by 
James  Haldane ; the  continental  “Society  for  the  Evangelisation  of 
Europe”,  founded  by  Robert  Haldane,  which  contributed  largely  to  the 
spread  of  revivalism  on  the  continent.  In  this  movement  with  its  pietist 
tendency,  the  ideas  of  Church  unity,  priesthood  and  sacrament  lost  some- 
thing of  their  importance. 

A reaction  was  bound  to  come,  and  in  fact  did  so  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  19th  century  with  the  appearance  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
and  Anglo-Catholicism  generally.  The  first  “Tracts  for  the  Times” 
appeared  in  1834,  inspired  by  Edward  B.  Pusey,  and  expounded  the 
doctrine  of  the  movement:  apostolic  succession,  episcopacy,  liturgy,  real 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  species. 
In  1838  John  Henry  Newman  was  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
followed  by  200  of  the  clergy.  Newman  rose  in  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  received  the  cardinal’s  hat  in  1879.  But  although  a sec- 
tion of  the  Tractarian  movement  followed  Newman  into  Roman  Cath- 
olicism, a large  part,  including  Pusey  himself,  strove  to  remain  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  came  to  form  a considerable  minority  within 
the  official  Church. 

An  outline  of  the  religious  situation  in  which  Darbyism  originated  cannot 
omit  mentioning  the  system  of  Edward  Irving.  Though  he  belongs 
to  the  revivalist  movements  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
manifestations  of  Pentecostalism,  he  presents  certain  analogies  with 
Anglo-Catholicism  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  thought  of  J.  N.  Darby 
on  the  other.  Irving  was  an  ardent  preacher  of  the  Second  Coming, 
like  many  revivalist  preachers  (such  as  Haldane),  and  his  ideas  regarding 
the  Church  were  determined  by  this  tendency.  For  him,  the  last  days 
would  be  accompanied  by  a restoration  of  the  Church  of  the  apostles 
as  described  in  the  New  Testament,  including  not  only  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  (prophecy,  glos solatia),  but  also  the  offices  and  ministries  which 
it  mentions.  As  a result,  Irving  founded  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
with  a college  of  twelve  apostles,  prophets,  elders,  assistants,  deacons 
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and  sub-deacons,  a whole  hierarchy  of  which  he  himself  became  the 
“Angel”. 

This  conception  of  the  Church  as  an  absolutely  unified  structure  recalls 
to  some  extent  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  Church  as  a hierarchical 
structure  and  also  the  “Church  according  to  the  Word  of  God”  as 
Darby  describes  it  (see  below). 

Something  must  also  be  said  about  the  religious  situation  in  French 
Switzerland,  where  Darby  spent  several  periods  of  decisive  importance 
in  the  history  of  revivalism  and  of  the  Darbyite  assemblies. 

At  a time  when  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  the  theological  faculties 
favoured  rationalist  liberalism,  a pietist  and  new-Calvinist  movement 
took  shape  from  1810  onwards  among  a group  of  theology  students  in 
Geneva.  The  Robert  Haldane  already  mentioned  came  into  contact 
with  this  group,  and  became  its  leading  thinker.  This  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  revival  in  French  Switzerland.  The  Genevan  ecclesiastical 
authorities  reached  violently  against  these  young  pietist  pastors,  who  as 
a result  founded  the  first  dissident  church  in  Bourg-de-Four  Street  in 
Geneva.  At  the  same  time  pietist  conventicles  sprang  up  in  several 
places  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud.  For  the  most  part  these  did  not  regard 
themselves  as  separated  from  the  national  Church.  They  were  soon 
forced  to  become  so,  however,  because  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
Church  authorities  and  the  strong  feeling  against  them  shown  by  the 
populace  for  those  it  called  “momiers”  (bigots).  In  this  way  non- 
conformity developed  in  French  Switzerland.  This  viewpoint  emphasized 
once  more  the  preaching  of  justification  by  faith,  the  importance  of 
personal  piety,  and  followed  the  Congregational  principle  of  the  freedom 
of  each  assembly  to  administer  its  own  affairs.  Generally  speaking  the 
principle  of  the  pastorate  was  preserved,  but  was  not  finked  to  ordination 
or  to  the  due  completion  of  a course  of  theological  studies.  In  1838-40, 
J.  N.  Darby  came  to  French  Switzerland  and  made  contact  with  the 
assemblies  of  this  first  separation. 


John  Nelson  Darby  and  the  assemblies  of  the  Brethren 

J.  N.  Darby  was  born  in  London  on  the  18th  November  1800,  of  a 
rich  and  aristocratic  Anglo-Irish  family.  He  studied  law  with  distinction 
but  did  not  practise  at  the  bar.  He  underwent  a deep  religious  crisis  and 
decided  to  enter  the  Anglican  ministry.  His  father  disinherited  him, 
but  thanks  to  the  support  of  his  uncle  he  was  able  to  complete  his  theo- 
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logical  studies,  and  in  1825  was  made  deacon  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  He  served  as  curate  in  a village  in  Ireland  and  in  the  following 
year  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood.  His  activity  as  an  Anglican  minister 
lasted  just  over  two  years.  Even  from  the  time  of  his  ordination  Darby 
had  doubts  about  the  validity  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church ; 
he  was  shocked  above  all  by  its  union  with  the  State  and  by  the  resulting 
confusion.  Nevertheless,  before  these  doubts  emerged  Darby  was  a 
zealous  Anglican,  formed  in  the  school  of  Anglo-Catholicism.  He 
wrote  later : “I  believed  absolutely  in  the  apostolic  succession  and  that 
the  bishops  alone  were  the  channels  of  grace”.1  And,  speaking  of 
Tractarians,  he  said,  “I  know  the  system.  I knew  and  practised  it  years 
before  Mr.  Newman”. 

Immobilised  in  Dublin  during  the  winter  of  1827-28  as  the  result  of  an 
accident,  Darby  met  some  devout  Christians  with  various  ecclesiastical 
backgrounds,  who  gathered  during  the  week  to  read  the  Bible  and  to 
pray.  At  Darby’s  instigation  they  also  celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper 
together,  thus  practising  an  intercommunion  forbidden  by  their  respective 
Churches.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  movement  referred  to  as  the  “assem- 
blies of  the  brethren”.  Similar  groups  seem  to  have  sprung  up  at  this 
period  in  a number  of  towns,  in  Exeter  with  the  dentist  Anthony  N. 
Groves,  in  Bristol  with  the  celebrated  philanthropist  George  Muller,  and 
also  in  Plymouth  and  London. 

For  almost  ten  years,  Darby  was  very  active  as  an  evangelist  in  Ireland 
and  England,  collaborating  with  revivalist  preachers.  In  1837  he  went 
to  the  continent  for  the  first  time.  He  stayed  in  Geneva,  then  in  Lau- 
sanne, attaching  himself  in  both  these  towns  to  the  communities  which 
owed  their  origin  to  the  revival  and  which  formed  the  First  Separation. 
It  was  in  French  Switzerland  that  his  thought  finally  took  shape,  and 
his  exposition  of  it  caused  a profound  upheaval  in  the  Separation,  for 
most  of  the  revivalist  leaders  were  violently  opposed  to  him.  Darby 
then  withdrew  with  his  sympathisers,  who,  as  it  turned  out,  constituted 
by  far  the  majority  of  the  First  Separation.  Darby  formed  them  into 
a union  of  assemblies  of  brethren  parallel  to  that  of  the  revival. 

On  his  return  to  England,  serious  disturbances  awaited  him.  One  of 
the  preachers  of  the  Plymouth  Assembly,  B.  W.  Newton,  did  not  share 
Darby’s  views  on  the  organization  of  the  assemblies.  Serious  differences 
divided  these  men  in  1845,  while  in  1848  Newton  expressed  certain  theses 


1 Cf.  Gustav  Ischebeck,  John  Nelson  Darby , son  temps  et  son  oeuvre,  Lausanne  1937,  p.  13. 
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of  a very  subtle  character  regarding  Christ’s  humanity,  which  Darby 
and  his  collaborators  regarded  as  heretical.  Darby  accordingly  withdrew 
and,  together  with  others,  formed  a new  assembly  parallel  to  that  of 
Newton.  In  Bristol,  the  Bethesda  assembly  (so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  chapel  where  it  met)  refused  to  get  involved  in  the  conflict,  and 
though  it  declared  itself  opposed  to  Newton’s  doctrine,  it  refused  to 
break  olf  communion  with  his  assembly.  Thereupon  Darby  and  his 
associates  felt  it  their  duty  to  excommunicate  the  Bethesda  assembly 
and  any  other  assembly  which  remained  in  communion  with  it.  This 
completed  the  schism  between  the  “Exclusive  Brethren”  (with  Darby) 
and  the  “Open  Brethren”  (with  Anthony  N.  Groves  and  George  Muller). 
The  great  problem  of  the  assemblies,  after  the  Bethesda  affair,  was  that 
of  the  relationship  between  the  various  communities.  The  congrega- 
tionalist  principle  would  have  required  each  community  to  be  entirely 
free  to  run  its  own  affairs.  That  was  the  principle  defended  by  the 
Bethesda  assembly  and  subsequently  advocated  by  several  others,  even 
among  the  Exclusive  Brethren.  Darby,  however,  regarded  this  principle 
as  the  source  of  the  most  inextricable  confusions.  Consequently  he  set 
up  a sort  of  central  organ  (although  the  exact  nature  of  this  organ  is 
disputed  by  many)  with  the  task  of  settling  differences,  and  played  a 
preponderant  part  in  this  body  himself.  It  is  probably  true,  however, 
that  the  authority  of  this  organ  was  very  limited  geographically. 

Until  1879  J.  N.  Darby  travelled  incessantly,  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany,  USA,  Canada,  Italy,  Spain,  even  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  founding  or  visiting  assemblies.  During 
this  time  fresh  tensions  and  schisms  arose,  the  most  serious  occurring 
in  1880,  not  long  before  Darby’s  death.  This  separated  him  from  several 
of  his  earlierst  collaborators. 

Darby  died  in  1882  in  Bournemouth.  Several  controversies  arose  after 
his  death  and  have  continued  down  to  the  present  time  in  the  assemblies 
which  remained  faithful  to  his  teaching,  especially  in  the  English-speaking 
countries.  On  the  continent,  the  history  of  the  Darbyite  assemblies  was 
relatively  peaceful.  Darby’s  basic  doctrines  themselves  are  not  uncon- 
nected with  this  troubled  history,  for  in  practice  they  demand  a strict 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  importance  of  this  will  become  apparent 
in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  in  1926  an  attempt  to  reunite  the  move- 
ment was  in  fact  made  and  successfully  re-absorbed  the  schism  of  1880. 
In  addition,  several  of  the  communities  declared  heretical  by  the  Exclusive 
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Brethren  finally  joined  the  mainstream  of  the  First  Separation  in  French 
Switzerland  or  the  Open  Brethren  in  England,  while  others  formed 
unions  of  independent  assemblies  incorporating  several  features  of 
Darbyism,  but  numerically  much  smaller. 


Doctrine 

The  most  important  point  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  is  undoubtedly  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  We  must  however,  devote  a few  paragraphs 
to  points  of  doctrine  which  are  not  peculiar  to  Darbyism  alone. 


Christology  and  Soteriology 

Darbyite  thought  attaches  very  great  importance  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Trinity,  to  the  Christological  dogma  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  human 
and  divine,  and  to  the  Pauline  theme  of  justification  by  faith. 

The  meditation  and  theological  reflection  of  the  Brethren  centre  by 
preference  on  the  person  of  Christ  envisaged  essentially  from  four  points 
of  view. 

a.  The  eternal  pre-existence  of  the  Son,  his  loving  relation  with  the 
Father. 

b.  His  incarnation,  earthly  fife  of  perfect  obedience  to  God,  his  pas- 
sion ; these  are  interpreted  in  a double  sacrificial  perspective  : 

Christ  is  the  perfect  man,  as  God  wills  him  to  be.  His  life  is  total  devotion 
to  God  and  his  death  is  understood  on  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament 
sacrificial  type  of  the  holocaust  (burnt  offering  of  the  perfect  victim) : 
a sacrifice  of  adoration  as  total  gift  of  self. 

Christ  is  he  who  has  come  to  take  upon  himself  the  sinful  condition  of 
humanity  in  order  to  bear  in  its  place  God’s  condemnation.  He  thus 
fulfils  the  Old  Testament  type  of  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  fully  accepted 
by  God. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sacrificial  piety  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
object  of  much  meditation  on  the  part  of  the  Darbyite  Brethren,  and 
that  they  interpret  it  in  a typological  sense.  For  example,  all  the 
details  of  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  25-30)  find  their 
meaning  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  person  and  office  of  Christ. 

c.  His  resurrection,  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  which 
make  Christ  the  heavenly  head  of  the  mystical  body  which  is  the 
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Church,  in  accordance  with  the  ecclesiology  of  the  letters  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

d.  His  return,  which  is  broken  up  into  several  stages  : 

— his  return  to  take  up  his  Church  from  the  earth,  in  accordance  with 
1 Thess.  4:  15-18; 

— his  return  in  glory  to  establish  the  millenary  reign  announced  in 
Revelation  20  : 1-6  ; 

— his  return  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  accordance  with  Revela- 
tion 20  : 11-15. 

We  shall  return  later  to  this  apocalyptic  aspect  of  Darbyite  chris- 
tology. 

From  the  soteriological  point  of  view,  the  theme  of  justification  by  faith 
alone  without  works  of  the  law  is  very  developed.  In  conjunction  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a sacrifice  for  sin,  it  leads 
to  the  theme  of  the  assurance  of  salvation.  The  believer  is  assured  that 
he  is  saved,  since  his  faith  gives  him  the  benefit  of  the  expiation  assumed 
by  Christ  on  the  Cross.  This  leads  to  a very  juridical  conception  of 
salvation : to  have  faith  in  Christ  puts  me  in  God’s  eyes  in  the  very 
position  of  Christ.  This  biblical  idea  of  “position”  as  a juridical  relation 
with  God  is  very  important  in  Darbyite  terminology. 

Salvation  is  also  experienced  in  the  domain  of  hope  ; in  this  respect  it 
is  awaited  as  the  definitive  and  unclouded  union  which  will  join  all 
believers  with  Christ  at  the  moment  of  the  Parousia. 

Dispensationalism  and  Apocalyptic 

We  have  seen  in  connection  with  christology  the  importance  in  Darbyite 
thought  of  hope  in  Christ’s  return.  Darby  was  one  of  its  most  powerful 
preachers  in  the  last  century,  sharing  this  hope  with  most  of  the  revivalist 
preachers.  He  conceived  this  hope  in  a literally  future  and  catastrophic 
way  : the  events  of  the  End  will  take  place  at  a definite  moment  in  his- 
tory, not  as  the  outcome  of  a long  developing  process  inherent  in  history, 
but  by  a sovereign  intervention  by  God. 

Expectation  of  these  last  events  is  one  of  the  chief  tendencies  of  Darbyite 
piety  and  reflection.  Hence  the  importance  attributed  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophetic  passages  of  Scripture,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New.  Hence  also  an  awareness  of  human  history  as  punctuated 
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by  interventions  of  God’s  governing  power,  instituting  by  each  of  these 
a new  “dispensation”,  a new  order  of  relations  between  God  and  men. 
History,  comprising  past,  present  and  future,  is  therefore  conceived  as 
a succession  of  dispensations  all  displaying  the  same  features.  All  are 
instituted  by  God,  all  involve  irrevocable  promises,  but  all  of  them  are 
in  ruins  from  the  human  point  of  view,  because  the  human  beings  to 
whom  they  were  entrusted  all  failed  to  meet  the  demands  involved  in 
them.  Two  principles  determine  this  interpretation  of  history  and  the 
prophecies. 

Since  the  promises  of  God  are  irrevocable,  they  must  find  literal  accom- 
plishment. Thus  the  promises  concerning  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  over 
Israel  will  be  accomplished  at  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  when  he  will 
come  to  inaugurate  the  millenary  reign  of  Revelation  20  : 1-6.  Conse- 
quently the  institution  of  the  Church  appears  as  a parenthesis  in  the 
history  of  salvation  since  it  is  framed  within  the  history  of  Israel,  which 
must  necessarily  end  in  an  earthly  reign  of  the  Messiah  in  Jerusalem. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ruin  of  each  dispensation  is  inescapable  and  no 
restoration  is  possible.  Darby  writes,  “God  has  always  begun  by  placing 
his  creatures  in  a good  position,  but  by  infidelity  the  creature  has  in- 
variably abandoned  the  position  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  God. 
After  long  sufferance,  God  never  re-establishes  anyone  in  the  position 
from  which  he  has  fallen.  It  is  no  part  of  his  ways  to  restore  something 
that  has  been  spoilt ; he  removes  it  and  brings  in  something  entirely 
new,  and  much  better  than  what  had  gone  before”.2  This  principle  of 
non-restoration  is  fundamental  to  any  understanding  of  Darby’s  thought, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  reading  of  history  in  terms  of  dispensations, 
but  also,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section,  in  regard  to  how  we  are  to 
conceive  the  present  situation  of  the  Church. 

A final  characteristic  that  must  be  noted  in  this  schema  of  dispensations 
is  that  each  dispensation,  though  radically  ruined  as  far  as  human 
responsibility  is  concerned,  involves,  as  a mark  of  God’s  fidelity,  a 
faithful  remnant  or  residue,  a nucleus  of  believers  who  have  not  allowed 
themselves  to  be  contaminated  by  the  unbelief  around  them  but  devoutly 
await  the  manifestation  of  the  dispensation  which  is  to  follow.  This  is 
the  theme  of  the  faithful  remnant  which  appears  above  all  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  (1:9;  10  : 21  f. ; 11  : 16  ; 28  : 5)  and  Jeremiah  (23  : 3 ; 
31  : 7),  or  again,  in  I Kings  19  : 18.  The  vocation  of  these  “faithful 


2 J.  N.  Darby,  L'Eglise , Vevey  1876,  pp.  20  f. 
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remnants”  is  to  separate  themselves  from  the  evil  around  them.  Hence 
the  importance  of  the  idea  of  separation  in  Darbyite  thought. 

Ecclesiology 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  needed  to  understand  how 
the  problem  of  the  Church  presents  itself  in  the  thought  of  Darby  and 
his  disciples.  Although  the  Church  is  a parenthesis  in  the  course  of 
Israel’s  history  and  is  to  be  followed  by  an  earthly  manifestation  of 
salvation  in  the  Messianic  reign  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  nevertheless  celestial 
like  its  glorified  Lord;  it  has  a particular  “time”. 

Two  ways  of  envisaging  the  Church  must  be  distinguished.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  a divine  institution,  founded  by  the  redemptive  action  of  the 
passion  and  resurrection,  by  the  heavenly  ascension  of  Christ,  who 
thereby  becomes  its  head,  its  leader,  and  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  Pentecost,  whose  office  will  be  to  gather  together  the  mystical 
body  of  this  celestial  Head,  the  glorified  Lord.  From  that  point  of  view, 
the  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ  (Eph.  1 : 23  ; 4 : 12 ; 1 Cor.  12  : 27), 
the  Spouse  of  Christ  (Eph.  5 : 25  ff. ; Rev.  21  : 9 f . ; 22  : 17),  built  up 
and  assembled  by  God  himself,  so  much  so  that  its  infallibility  is  thereby 
guaranteed.  The  Church  cannot  fall  away  from  the  position  conferred 
on  it  by  Christ,  or  lose  any  of  the  promises  made  to  it.  It  is  composed 
solely  of  true  believers  who  have  personally  laid  hold  of  grace  and  have 
been  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  experience  of  new  birth. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Church  is  entrusted  to  the  responsibility  of  human 
beings,  and  this  is  expressed  in  general  by  the  metaphors  of  the  Church 
as  House  or  Temple  of  God,  that  is,  as  the  abode  of  God’s  presence 
on  earth  (1  Tim.  3 : 14  f.).  Here  the  building  up  on  the  Church  is  the 
concern  of  men  (cf.  1 Cor.  3 : 10-15). 

From  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  envisaged  however,  the  Church  is  one, 
and  its  division  into  different  denominations  is  something  of  which 
Scripture  knows  nothing  and  which  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  Scripture. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  its  being  an  invisible  unity,  constituting 
the  unity  of  an  invisible  Church.  The  Church’s  task  is  to  be  the  fight 
of  the  world  and  how  can  a fight  be  invisible  ? 

From  the  two  points  of  view  we  have  distinguished,  then,  this  unity  on 
the  one  hand  is  God-given,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  therefore 
perfect  and  indestructible.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
entrusted  to  human  responsibility,  a mere  glance  at  the  present  state  of 
Christendom  is  enough  to  show  that  men  have  failed  in  their  respon- 
sibility, it  has  failed,  its  ruin  is  irretrievable,  and  no  human  initiative 
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can  remedy  this.  Nor  is  it  solely  in  the  matter  of  unity  that  the  ruin 
of  the  Church  as  a divine  institution  is  evident.  The  Church  ought  to 
have  allowed  itself  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  has  not  done  so.  On  the  contrary,  the  Church  very 
soon  replaced  the  government  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  a human  organiza- 
tion. Hence  dissensions,  quarrels,  heresies ; the  process  of  ruin  has 
continued  since  apostolic  times.  The  situation  of  Christendom,  the 
large-scale  incorporation  into  the  Churches  of  people  without  personal 
and  committed  faith,  plus  the  Church’s  compromise  with  the  temporal 
power,  only  added  to  this  state  of  decadence.  In  its  earthly  aspect,  the 
Church  has  therefore  failed.  It  is  indeed  still  the  “House  of  the  living 
God”  as  long  as  it  has  not  totally  denied  its  faith  — and  that  cannot 
be  long  delayed  ! (this  will  be  apostasy)  — but  it  has  become  the  “great 
house  where  there  are  vessels  reserved  for  noble  use  and  vessels  reserved 
for  ignoble  use”  (2  Tim.  2 : 19  ff.). 

Christendom  now  appears,  therefore,  as  a set  of  human  ecclesiastical 
systems  none  of  which  has  the  right  to  claim  to  be  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  but  there  are  true  Christians  in  all  of  them. 

It  must  also  be  made  clear,  as  mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraph, 
that  all  Brethren  do  not  accept  the  name  of  Darbyists,  or  any  other 
name  implying  that  they  constitute  one  group  among  others,  one  Church 
among  many.  This  is  true  because  they  refuse  all  division  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  To  them,  an  ecumenism  which  distinctly  acknowledges  the 
different  Churches,  even  while  working  to  bring  them  together,  is  in 
fact  the  negation  of  the  existing  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  negation 
of  the  unity  of  Christ,  of  whom  this  Church  is  the  body.  It  is  on  this 
position  of  unity  that  the  Brethren  profess  to  congregate.  Anything 
which  can  provoke  confusion  with  a Church,  denomination  or  sects  is 
incompatible  with  their  position,  a position  which  should  be  as  open 
as  possible  to  all  true  Christians,  and  as  closed  as  possible  to  the  world, 
religious  or  not. 

In  face  of  this  inextricable  situation  where  the  unity  of  true  Christians 
ought  to  be  made  visible  (although  this  has  become  corporately  impos- 
sible) we  must  recall  the  double  principle  explained  in  the  previous 
section. 

On  the  one  hand,  since  “God  never  re-establishes  anyone  in  the  position 
from  which  he  has  fallen”  and  it  “is  no  part  of  his  ways  to  restore  some- 
thing that  has  been  spoilt”,  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  try  to  restore 
the  earthly  Church  in  its  primitive  unity  and  spirituality,  as  Edward 
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Irving  did,  with  his  scheme  for  bringing  back  the  primitive  Church  by 
appointing  apostles  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  every  dispensation  which  has  failed  there  is  a 
remnant  or  faithful  residue,  composed  of  those  who  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  evil  around  them.  Consequently  the  way  that 
should  be  followed  by  all  true  Christians  scattered  in  the  various  human 
systems  of  Christendom,  is  to  separate  themselves  from  these  systems. 
Then  they  will  regroup  on  what  the  Darbyites  call  “the  ground  of  the 
unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ”  (according  to  II  Tim.  2 : 21  f.,  “with  those 
who  call  upon  the  Lord  from  a pure  heart”).  The  sole  visible  testimony 
to  the  unity  of  true  Christians  in  this  time  of  ruin  will  be  based  on  this 
principle.  This  community  of  those  who  have  separated  themselves 
from  evil  will  constitute  the  faithful  remnant  and  will  live  in  expectation 
of  Christ’s  return  which  will  put  an  end  to  this  bankrupt  dispensation. 
That  is  what  the  communities  which  owe  their  origin  to  Darby’s  preach- 
ing are  conscious  of  being  and  doing : they  do  not  seek  to  be  a Church 
side  by  side  with  other  Churches ; they  are  not  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  since  there  are  still  true  Christians  in  the  various  Churches. 
Those  who  gather  together  outside  of  the  Churches  do  so  uniquely  on 
the  “ground  of  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ”  where  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  would  be  effectively  manifested  if  all  the  true, 
scattered  Christians  were  to  separate  themselves  from  their  human 
systems  and  join  them. 

Since  the  visible  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ  is  expressed  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  the  communities  gathered  together  according  to  this  principle 
necessarily  have  to  practise  a strict  eucharistic  discipline,  for  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  have  assembled  is  that  of  separation  from  evil. 
“Let  every  one  who  names  the  name  of  the  Lord  depart  from  iniquity” 
(Tim.  2 : 19).  By  this  very  fact,  separated  from  the  evil  which  they 
discern  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  systems  of  Christendom,  under  the  form 
of  human  organizations,  of  impiety  (moral  evil),  of  heresy  (doctrinal 
evil),  and  of  schism,  they  are  logically  obliged  to  cast  from  their  midst 
any  resurgence  of  the  evil  that  they  have  condemned  by  separating 
themselves  from  it.  We  have  seen  in  the  second  section  of  our  historical 
survey  how  this  need  for  discipline  was  practised  in  the  history  of  the 
Darbyite  communities  from  the  very  beginning.  Very  strict  discipline 
is  in  fact  exercised  in  the  union  constituted  by  the  assemblies.  If  a schism 
breaks  out  anywhere,  it  has  repercussions  in  the  assemblies  throughout 
the  world. 
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The  reason  for  this  constant  risk  of  fragmentation  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
way  in  which  the  problem  of  authority  is  experienced  in  Darbyism. 
Who  possesses  authority  to  exercise  discipline  ? There  is  no  question  here 
of  a merely  human,  institutional  or  empirical  authority.  Since  the  Church 
is  the  Church  of  Christ  and  not  of  men,  Christ  alone  has  such  authority 
and  can  exercise  it  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now  he  promises  his  presence 
and  confers  the  power  of  the  keys  on  the  two  or  three  gathered  in  his 
name  (Matt.  18  : 18  fT.).  By  this  very  fact,  every  assembly  of  Christians, 
however  small  it  may  be,  enjoys  this  power  inasmuch  as  it  meets  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  This  is  the  source  from  which  Darby  derives  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  and  responsibility  of  the  local  assembly, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lord,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  a resemblance 
with  Congregationalism.  Each  local  assembly  is  responsible  for  its  own 
administration.  It  takes  orders  from  no  one,  except  from  the  Lord. 
Darby  differs  radically  from  Congregationalism,  however,  because  for 
him  the  local  assembly  is  not  only  a gathering  of  the  Christians  of  such 
and  such  a particular  place.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  that  place,  represented  in  its  universality  in  the  two  or  three 
gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ.  A consequence  of  this  is  that  a dis- 
ciplinary decision  taken  with  authority  by  one  assembly  commits  the 
totality  of  the  assemblies,  which  in  this  way  are  all  obliged  to  come  to 
a decision.  If  any  person,  or  any  other  assembly,  is  conscious  of  facts 
which  have  not  been  taken  into  account  in  the  making  of  a resolution, 
or  feels  that  all  has  not  been  judiciously  viewed,  then  it  is  his  duty  to 
present  his  reasons  for  doubting  the  value  of  the  decision.  If  however, 
the  matter  having  previously  been  maturely  examined,  the  assembly  in 
question  refuses  to  review  the  point,  or  persists  in  an  evident  error,  at 
least  when  it  is  a question  of  fundamental  points,  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  separate  oneself  from  the  assembly.3  The  ineluctable  rigour  of 
this  conception  of  discipline  stems  from  the  objective  character  which 
the  Darbyites  attribute  to  the  rule  of  the  Spirit  over  the  Church.  The 
Holy  Spirit  cannot  contradict  himself.  Hence  if  he  leads  some  one 
assembly  to  take  a disciplinary  decision,  those  who  refuse  to  endorse 
that  decision  are  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and,  therefore, 
incur  excommunication  themselves. 


3 Such  an  example  is  the  Bethesda  affair  in  Bristol  in  1848  ; cf.  above,  p.  134. 
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Piety  and  church  life 

Worship 

Divine  worship  plays  an  extremely  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
Darbyite  assemblies.  It  is  here  above  all  that  the  community  comes 
together.  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  celebrated  every  Sunday  and  this  is 
where  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ  is  manifested,  according  to  the 
principle  explained  in  the  previous  section. 

This  celebration  is  above  all  an  act  of  adoration,  understood  as  the  con- 
templation of  God’s  saving  plan  realized  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  com- 
munity is  conscious  that  it  is  gathered  round  the  Crucified  and  Risen 
Christ,  who  is  in  its  midst  (Matt.  18  : 17-20),  whose  near  advent  it  awaits. 
By  the  fact  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  experienced  as  the  memorial  of  Christ’s 
Passion  “until  he  comes”  (I  Cor.  11  : 26).  It  is  not,  then,  a means  of 
grace,  but  the  active  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  assumed. 

Being  an  act  of  adoration,  divine  worship  for  the  Darbyite  does  not 
involve  any  confession  of  sins  or  intercessory  prayers,  which  are  very 
good  things  in  themselves,  but  find  their  proper  place  elsewhere  in  the 
fife  of  Christians. 

Similarly,  it  does  not  include  regular  sermons.  Another  occasion  is  the 
appropriate  one  for  the  community  to  listen  to  God’s  Word.  Never- 
theless one  or  other  of  those  present  may,  if  he  feels  impelled  to  do  so 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  share  with  the  community  some  thought  or  a kind 
that  will  deepen  the  adoration  of  all. 

According  to  the  Darbyite  conception  of  the  Church  and  of  its  earthly 
course,  the  evil  which  is  the  source  of  its  ruin  consists  in  its  having 
replaced  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  human  organization.  Con- 
sequently no  one  must  preside  over  the  worshipping  assembly  except 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  can  prompt  one  person  among  the  brethren  to 
propose  the  singing  of  a hymn,  another  to  pray  spontaneously,  another 
to  give  thanks  to  God  before  breaking  the  bread  and  taking  the  cup. 
Complete  freedom  is  left  to  the  spontaneity  of  each,  the  sole  limit  being 
that  women  have  not  the  right  to  speak  (by  virtue  of  I Tim.  2 : 12). 
In  fact,  Darbyite  worship  takes  the  form  of  a series  of  prayers  and  hymns 
of  adoration,  sometimes  interspersed  with  Bible  reading  or  a brief 
meditation,  and  centred  on  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

As  they  worship,  the  Plymouth  Brethren  are  conscious  of  living  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  “What  is  worship  ? It  is  the  honour 
and  adoration  given  to  God  in  virtue  of  what  He  is  and  of  what  He 
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is  to  those  who  worship  him.  That  is  the  business  of  heaven.  What 
a beautiful  and  precious  privilege  it  is  for  us  on  earth  to  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  it !”  4 


Holy  Scripture 

A large  place,  both  in  private  and  in  church  life,  is  assigned  by  the 
Plymouth  Brethren  to  reading  and  meditating  on  Scripture.  It  is  received 
as  the  Word  of  God  himself,  so  that  the  expression  “the  word”  is  a 
synonym  for  Scripture.  It  is  treated  with  great  reverence  and  is  made 
the  subject  of  regular  biblical  studies,  on  a local  or  regional  basis.  Darby 
himself  devoted  a considerable  part  of  his  activity  to  translating  and 
commenting  on  Scripture,  and  he  produced  a version  which  is  still  the 
only  one  used  by  the  French  and  German-speaking  Darbyite  assemblies. 
Because  of  the  doctrinal  cohesion  which  the  assemblies  consider  it  their 
duty  to  maintain,  his  writings  and  interpretation  are  still  authoritative 
today,  and  so  are  those  of  his  most  eminent  collaborators  and  successors. 
Scripture  preaching  or,  rather,  meditation,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  does 
not  feature  in  the  liturgical  worship,  finds  its  place  in  meetings  of  the 
congregation  on  Sunday  afternoons  or  evenings.  Other  public  meetings 
are  held  however;  common  prayer  is  of  capital  importance  at  these 
meetings. 


The  Ministry 

The  assemblies  do  not  have  official  ministers  of  the  kinds  traditionally 
accepted  in  Christendom,  deacons,  elders,  pastors,  bishops.  The  ruined 
state  of  the  Church  forbids  the  official  restoration  of  such  offices.  The 
apostles  alone  had  authority  to  do  so  ; and  it  is  necessary  to  rely  upon 
the  Lord  and  his  Spirit  in  order  for  these  to  be  restored. 

The  ministries  of  teaching  and  evangelization,  are  often  undertaken  by 
“ministering  brethren”  who  have  received  the  vocation  to  abandon  their 
profession  and  devote  all  their  time  to  this  task.  Nevertheless  these  men 
are  not  attached  to  a particular  community  but  are  itinerant.  They  go 
from  assembly  to  assembly,  often  undertaking  pastoral  visitations,  preach- 
ing wherever  they  are  received.  They  are  often  called  in  for  marriages 
and  burials. 


4 J.  N.  Darby,  Le  Culte  selon  la  Parole , second  edition,  Vevey,  1866,  pp.  2 f . 
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Attitude  to  the  world 

The  Darbyite  assemblies  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  separation  both 
from  the  “human  systems”  of  Christendom  and  from  the  world.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  State  is  in  general  regarded 
as  contrary  to  the  vocation  of  the  Christian. 

Evangelization  at  home  or  abroad  is  not  regarded  as  the  task  of  the 
Church  itself,  but  solely  as  that  of  Christians  individually,  in  particular 
of  those  who  have  received  an  express  vocation.  Consequently  there  is 
no  missionary  work  or  evangelization  organized  by  the  assemblies  as 
such.  Nevertheless  private  initiative  makes  it  possible  for  a certain 
number  of  missionaries  to  preach  the  gospel  in  pagan  lands,  and  col- 
porteurs and  evangelists  to  work  in  “christianized”  countries. 

Some  brethren  also  do  a good  deal  of  work  in  the  organization  of  camps 
for  children  and  young  people  and  in  social  work  for  orphans  and 
deprived  children.  But  these  are  all  private  undertakings. 

Conclusion 

This  account,  of  course,  is  only  a sketch.  It  is  not  possible  in  a few 
pages  to  describe  a movement  which  is  not  merely  a set  of  ideas  but  is 
composed  of  human  beings,  of  Christians,  who  for  that  very  reason 
have  something  fundamentally  irreplaceable  to  say  and  to  contribute  to 
others. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Plymouth  Brethren  have  something  to  contribute  to 
Christendom.  Their  sense  of  adoration,  their  vision  of  the  Church  as 
God  wills  it,  their  attachment  to  Holy  Scripture,  are  not  the  least  of 
the  values  which  dialogue  with  them  would  permit  all  to  appreciate  more 
deeply.  The  only  guiding  principle  of  such  dialogue  is  the  removal  of 
prejudices,  total  respect  for  the  other  partner,  determination  to  get  to 
know  him,  in  an  open-minded,  receptive  spirit. 
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X 


THE  AFRICAN  BROTHERHOOD  CHURCH 


Introduction 

Simeon  Mulandi  stood  in  front  of  Kariakor  market  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
his  long  face  going  longer  every  moment.  It  was  almost  eleven  a.m. 
He  stretched  his  neck  to  look  for  his  friends  and  supporters  whom  he 
had  invited  to  the  meeting,  the  beginning  of  a new  Church.  But  he  had 
already  been  there  for  an  hour,  and  rumours  swirled  around  that  he 
would  be  arrested.  Mulandi  eyed  a policeman  standing  a few  yards 
away,  looking  at  him.  He  checked  for  the  tenth  time  to  be  sure  he  had 
his  licence.  Then  a flutter  of  doubts  came  to  his  mind  ; perhaps  the 
licence  was  a trap,  laid  to  catch  him,  a new  trick  of  Kenya’s  colonial 
rulers.  Mulandi’s  wife  was  with  him  and  she  was  still  patient,  but  the 
three  children  were  beginning  to  fret.  He  cleared  his  throat  to  announce 
they  would  return  home.  Just  then  flashed  into  his  mind  his  call,  his 
dream  long  ago  to  found  a Church,  an  African  Church.  He  heard  a 
voice  inside  him  saying,  “Sing  a song”.  Mulandi  and  his  wife  then 
unwound  the  flag  he  was  carrying  — a flag  announcing  African 
brotherhood  church.  Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he 
started  to  sing,  “What  a Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus”  in  Swahili  and 
in  his  own  language,  Kikamba.  As  he  sang  the  song  the  milling  crowds 
passing  the  Kariakor  market  gathered  around  the  flag.  Launching  into 
his  message  he  said,  “Today  I am  founding  a Church  which  is  to  be 
led  by  Africans”  ; the  crowd  buzzed  with  excitement.  Waving  his  licence, 
Simeon  Mulandi  preached  and  took  up  a collection  of  about  fifty  shill- 
lings.  On  that  day,  April  8,  1945,  the  African  Brotherhood  Church 
began. 

Much  of  what  happened  that  first  day  was  symbolic  of  how  the  African 
Brotherhood  Church  developed.  The  Church  which  began  with  a song 
has  remained  as  a great  singing  Church.  It  has  been  characterized  by 
dynamic  leadership  and  an  aggressive  evangelistic  policy.  Beginning 
with  its  first  fifty  shillings,  it  has  been  a Church  which  gathered  and 
used  its  resources  well.  And  it  has  been  independent,  African-led. 
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History  of  the  African  Brotherhood  Church 

White  Man's  Land 

When  Mulandi  stood  up  in  Kariakor  market  to  announce  a new  African 
Church,  he  was  doing  so  in  a white  man’s  country.  Black  Africans 
outnumbered  the  whites  at  least  one  hundred  to  one.  But  Kenya  was 
white  man’s  land ; every  department  of  its  life  was  ruled  by  whites. 
Kenya  was  a settler  country.  In  the  no-man’s  land  between  Akamba 
and  Maasai,  European  farmers  set  up  beautiful  farms.  Some  of  these 
farms  stretched  into  what  had  formerly  been  land  belonging  to  the 
Akamba  people.  These  farms,  beautifully  kept  and  productive,  excited 
both  the  admiration  and  deep  resentment  of  Kenya’s  Africans.  The 
rude  ways  of  the  white  man  and  his  monopoly  of  power  made  whites 
feared  in  the  land. 

Missionaries  had  come  to  Africa,  and  had  brought  education  and  the 
words  of  God  written  down  in  a book.  They  also  brought  new  skills 
to  teach  the  Africans  and  some  powerful  medicine  to  heal  their  sick- 
nesses. The  African  Inland  Mission  (AIM)  was  the  largest  mission  in 
Akamba  country ; it  saw  its  service  primarily  in  terms  of  preaching. 
After  World  War  I,  there  were  growing  numbers  of  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith.  But  troubles  developed  as  well.  The  Salvation  Army 
came  to  Akamba  country,  competing  with  AIM.  Neither  mission 
stressed  education  very  much.  One  leader  of  AIM,  George  W.  Rhoad, 
left  AIM  to  found  a new  mission  which  concentrated  on  evangelism. 
His  new  mission  was  called  the  Gospel  Furthering  Fellowship.  The 
African  Churches  which  the  missionaries  set  up,  like  the  country,  were 
part  of  white  man’s  land  with  the  missionaries  the  big  men  and  the  big 
voice  in  most  major  decisions. 

Feeling  After  God 

Simeon  Mulandi,  the  son  of  Kaasya,  was  born  in  Mukaa,  in  Ukambani, 
or  Akamba  country  some  time  before  World  War  I.  In  his  early  life 
he  was  uninfluenced  by  Christianity.  His  first  work  was  on  European 
farms.  Then  he  became  a cook.  Contact  with  the  outside  world  gave 
young  Mulandi  a thirst  for  education.  He  attended  school  for  a few 
months,  but  got  most  of  his  education  through  a private  teacher. 

In  1925,  Daniel  Kang’o,  a Salvation  Army  officer,  won  Mulandi  to 
Christ.  Four  years  later  he  felt  the  calling  to  enter  Christian  work,  and 
went  to  Nairobi  to  train  as  a Salvation  Army  officer.  After  working 
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for  two  years  in  that  capacity,  Mulandi  felt  a call  to  initiate  an  African 
Independent  Church.  In  1941  he  resigned  from  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  took  a job  with  the  government.  During  this  time  he  continued 
preaching : the  idea  of  establishing  a Church  attracted  him  more  and 
more.  But  in  1942  he  became  an  evangelist  with  the  Gospel  Furthering 
Fellowship.  Very  soon  after  he  settled  in  Nairobi  to  work  in  the  Fellow- 
ship, he  organized  the  Akamba  Christian  Brotherhood  — the  ACB. 
Three  clear  aims  guided  Mulandi  and  the  ACB.  First,  rejection  of  mis- 
sionary Christianity’s  slowness  to  educate.  The  ACB  would  work  for 
greater  progress  in  Akamba  country.  Second,  ACB  stood  for  Brother- 
hood. Akambas  resented  the  fragmentation  of  their  society  which 
Christianity  had  brought  with  its  rival  denominations,  sometimes  in 
keen  competition  with  one  another.  Third,  the  ACB  disliked  missionary 
domination  of  the  African  Church.  This  was  not  only  because  missionary 
leadership  was  overbearing  and  sometimes  even  racial,  but  even  more 
because  it  was  stifling  and  uninspired.  To  his  friends  and  confidants 
Mulandi  proposed  a new  African  Church. 

Nason  Kioko  describes  this  thinking  most  vividly.  It  was  a night  meeting 
with  Simeon  Mulandi  in  Nairobi.  They  were  looking  at  Acts  17 : 24-28  — 
“God  made  from  one  every  nation . . . having  determined  the  boundaries 
of  their  habitation,  that  they  should  seek  God  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  feel  after  him  and  find  him”.  Mulandi  dramatized  this  as  the 
fumbling  of  the  blind  or  of  a man  in  the  dark,  “feeling  with  the  hands” 
for  God.  Nason  Kioko  says,  “We  visualized  a Church,  all  Africans, 
which  the  Africans  could  have  if  they  took  the  trouble  to  find  God. 
When  God  defined  and  set  up  continents  and  lands  of  the  world,  he  did 
not  forget  to  define  one  for  Africans  — Africa.  God  is  present  in  Africa 
as  He  is  in  Europe,  America  or  Asia ; there  Africans  should  seek  God 
until  they  find  him  — not  to  be  helped  by  other  people  to  know  him”. 
This  vision  propelled  Mulandi  and  the  growing  Akamba  Christian 
Brotherhood  Association  down  the  road  to  an  independent  Church. 
This  interpretation  of  Paul’s  words  was  open  to  question,  but  at  least 
Paul  never  stayed  around  to  impose  his  leadership  on  seekers  who 
found  the  true  God  in  Christ. 


The  Birth  of  the  African  Brotherhood  Church 

Mulandi  now  had  a Church  base  in  the  Gospel  Furthering  Fellowship 
in  Nairobi.  He  had  his  own  association,  the  Akamba  Christian  Brother- 
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hood.  His  heart  was  set  on  the  goal.  But  Simeon  Mulandi  never  allowed 
his  heart  to  go  two  steps  ahead  of  his  plans.  Early  in  January,  1945,  he 
took  a “holiday”,  in  which  he  readied  the  ACB  in  Akamba  country  for 
the  announcement  of  a new  Church.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the 
“holiday”,  Rhoad  discovered  that  his  own  church  was  full  of“Mulandi’s 
disciples”.  He  called  in  his  evangelist.  “Mulandi”,  he  said,  “I  gave 
you  my  sheep  to  tend,  and  instead  of  taking  care  of  them  you  only  stole 
some  to  be  in  your  flock”.  Rhoad  gave  Mulandi  two  days  to  clear  out. 
Before  leaving,  both  the  Rhoads  met  with  their  errant  evangelist,  begging 
him  to  reconsider.  Mrs.  Rhoad  wept ; but  Mulandi  would  not  recon- 
sider. Mulandi’s  wife  was  also  worried,  but  he  reassured  her,  “God  is 
rich. . . He  will  provide  us  with  food”.  He  had  taken  no  chances ; he 
had  already  built  a house  and  planted  a garden.  He  sold  Bibles  and 
books  in  Nairobi  until  the  African  Brotherhood  Church  (ABC)  was 
launched  on  April  8. 

The  determination  and  foresight  of  Simeon  Mulandi  was  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  ABC’s  successful  birth.  So  were  two  other  factors.  The 
first  was  the  widespread  support  for  change.  The  Africa  Inland  Mission, 
the  predominant  mission  in  Akamba  land,  was  reluctant  to  push  educa- 
tion. Impatient  Africans,  thirsting  for  education,  were  highly  irritated 
by  the  slow  pace  of  progress.  At  times  there  was  religious  fanaticism. 
Simeon  Mbili,  an  AIM  Christian,  complained  that  he  was  excom- 
municated for  sending  his  son  to  a Roman  Catholic  school.  In  the 
1930’s,  Christians  in  Akamba  land  developed  a conscience  against  the 
growing  of  sugar-cane,  because  it  could  be  made  into  alcohol,  and  against 
growing  millet,  because  it  required  protection  for  six  weeks,  keeping 
people  away  from  worship.  This  kind  of  conscience  to  some  seemed 
a consistent  following  of  the  Lord  ; to  others  it  seemed  trifling.  Some 
of  the  unrest  in  the  Church  was  caused  by  racial  feeling  in  the  country. 
Nathan,  an  officer  of  the  Salvation  Army,  felt  the  Salvation  Army  dis- 
criminated against  Africans,  with  different  officers’  uniforms  for  white 
and  black,  different  pay,  and  the  finances  of  the  organization  not  clear. 
The  other  important  factor  in  ABC’s  successful  birth  was  good  planning . 
Felt  grievances  can  engineer  a split,  but  constructive  thinking  is  needed 
to  found  a successful  Church.  Two  months  after  the  foundation  of 
the  ABC,  fifteen  people  sat  down  for  two  days  with  a forty-seven  point 
agenda.  There  were  daunting  problems.  Responsibility  was  sweet,  but 
it  also  hurt.  They  had  to  accept  low,  uncertain  salaries.  Hidden  in  the 
forty-seven  points  was  the  whole  question  of  priorities.  The  committee 
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took  Christ’s  Great  Commission  as  their  motto  — “Go . . . make  dis- 
ciples of  the  nations”.  They  went  back  to  their  people  to  emphasize 
evangelism,  stewardship  and  self-reliance.  The  new-born  Church  stood 
on  its  feet  from  the  very  beginning. 

Crisis  and  Calm 

The  ABC  made  swift  progress  in  evangelism,  and  soon  it  was  building 
up  its  own  organization.  Mulandi’s  right  hand  man,  Nathan  Ngala, 
laid  plans  for  a “Divinity  School”  in  1950,  and  in  1951,  the  Divinity 
School  was  training  the  first  students.  Ngala,  who  had  been  trained 
in  an  AIM  Bible  School,  used  the  AIM  model  for  training  leaders. 
Very  early  Nathan  Ngala  was  given  responsibility.  In  a letter  dated 
March  9,  1951,  Mulandi  informed  the  government  that  in  his  absence, 
Ngala  would  be  in  charge. 

Very  soon  Ngala  had  the  unpleasant  task  of  facing  Simeon  Mulandi  with 
an  accusation  involving  his  personal  behaviour.  Mulandi  admitted  his 
guilt  and  gave  way ; in  June  1951,  Ngala  took  over  the  full  leadership. 
Mulandi  was  an  exceptional  leader,  and  he  had  a following  in  the  ABC 
which  was  not  ready  to  accept  this  leadership  change.  Prodded  by  them, 
in  1952,  he  pressed  a long  and  bitter  case  to  regain  leadership.  The  case 
rocked  the  ABC  for  about  four  months,  but  was  decided  against  Mulandi. 
His  supporters  either  left  the  ABC  or  kept  quiet. 

No  sooner  had  the  ABC  recovered  from  the  case  than  a more  serious 
situation  arose  in  Kenya.  The  “Mau-Mau”  rebellion  broke  out  in 
nearby  Kikuyu  land.  Although  many  of  the  African  nationalist  leaders 
were  Kikuyu,  the  Akamba  were  their  neighbours.  They  spoke  a very 
similar  language.  Their  politics  had  been  close  to  Kikuyu  politics.  One 
of  Kenya tta’s  top  aides,  arrested  and  tried  with  him,  was  Paul  Ngei, 
an  Akamba.  Akambas  were  numerous  in  the  Army  : their  loyalty  to 
the  colonial  government  was  critical.  Naturally  the  colonial  government 
looked  with  great  suspicion  at  the  Akamban’s  independent  Church,  and 
after  several  incidents  involving  circumstantial  evidence,  it  was  labelled 
a “Mau-Mau”  Church,  thereby  losing  all  the  schools  it  was  managing. 
Although  the  loss  of  schools  was  a blow  to  the  ABC,  Bishop  Ngala 
turned  his  energies  to  the  organization  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Church. 
Undoubtedly,  the  African  Brotherhood  Church  is  the  best-organized 
Church  in  Kenya  today.  Bishop  Ngala  is  a spiritual  man,  and  he  kept 
the  spiritual  aims  of  the  ABC  centremost,  particularly  its  evangelistic 
thrust. 
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The  African  Brotherhood  Church 

If  you  attend  a typical  ABC  service,  you  would  find  it  like  a Baptist 
service  in  the  USA.  The  hymns  sung  are  American  Gospel  Hymns. 
At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  the  leader  calls  for  a show  of  hands  for  all 
who  respond  to  the  preaching  by  believing  in  Christ.  This  is  the  ABC 
inheritance  from  the  African  Inland  Mission.  If  you  asked  about  the 
Church’s  officials,  you  might  think  it  was  an  Anglican  or  Catholic  Church. 
There  are  Deacons,  Sisters,  Canons  and  Archdeacon  — and  all  are  led 
by  a Bishop.  The  chairs  of  the  ABC,  with  tambourines,  and  a smart 
pink  uniform,  display  the  influence  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  ABC 
is  all  of  this,  and  much  more.  It  is  an  African  Church,  but  it  has  bor- 
rowed from  any  source  whatever.  What  it  has  borrowed  it  has  freely 
adapted. 

Ranks 

The  structure  of  the  ABC  is  a hierarchy.1  The  Church  is  headed  by  a 
Bishop , who  uses  one  Archdeacon  to  help  him  with  administrative  and 
spiritual  duties.  The  whole  Church  is  divided  into  pastorates.  A Canon 
supervises  two  or  more  pastorates.  A Pastor  is  over  a particular  pas- 
torate, and  under  him  are  usually  two  Deacons  over  the  sub-pastorates. 
A pastorate  must  contain  at  least  twenty  congregations  and  in  1969  the 
largest  pastorate  contained  thirty-nine.  The  Evangelist  is  the  lowest  in 
the  hierarchy  and  is  over  two  or  more  congregations.  The  man  respon- 
sible in  every  congregation  is  a Lay  Leader , assisted  by  Elders.  Every 
congregation  then  has  someone  in  authority,  who  is  under  someone, 
who  is  under  someone  else,  and  so  on  up  to  the  Bishop.  The  system  is 
hierarchical.  At  every  level  there  is  a Church  council.  The  paid  minister, 
whether  he  be  Evangelist , Deacon , or  Pastor , is  the  executive.  He  is  the 
man  responsible.  But  he  must  do  his  work  within  the  framework  set 
by  the  Church  councils.  The  councils  set  the  policy.  The  Headquarters’ 
Council  at  the  top  may  say  that  a certain  Pastor  has  failed,  and  needs 
to  be  moved.  The  Council  goes  no  further.  It  is  the  Bishop’s  task  to 
make  all  assignments  of  the  ministry.  There  is  a hierarchy  with  real 
authority  all  the  way  from  the  Bishop  down,  but  this  is  balanced  by  the 
Councils  which  give  scope  for  all  voices  to  be  heard.  One  minister  who 
left  a “mission  church”  in  1964  in  disgust,  contrasted  the  “disunity  and 
confusion”  of  his  own  Church  with  the  ABC.  In  the  ABC,  he  declared, 
a pastor  “can  work  freely  in  his  capacity  as  a leader  without  restrictions 

1 See  the  two  diagrams  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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such  as  are  found  in  the  former  church”.  Rather  than  crushing  the 
layman,  the  system  gives  the  layman  great  scope.  Indeed,  layman  say 
the  same  as  the  pastor,  that  the  ABC  gives  them  the  maximum  scope 
to  exercise  their  gifts.  Young  children  are  absorbed  into  the  tambourine 
band.  Youth  enter  the  choir  — although  some  of  the  choir  are  grey- 
haired and  bald.  Musicians  find  plenty  of  scope  as  choir  leaders,  drum- 
mers, or  singers.  Those  with  a business  bent  help  to  manage  the  church. 
Those  who  are  pastorally  inclined  start  as  elders  and  go  to  the  top. 
Women  have  plenty  of  activities,  and  one  woman  recently  donated  the 
staggering  amount  of  shs  1,000  (about  $150)  for  the  building  fund  of 
a Church.  In  another  place,  a group  of  men  made  a brick  kiln,  and 
out  of  that  kiln  rose  a new  brick  church.  Such  participation  and  initiative 
would  be  unthinkable  had  not  the  ABC  given  laymen  ample  scope  for 
their  views  to  be  heard,  and  for  their  initiative  as  well. 

Two  factors  are  critical  here.  One  is  the  exercise  of  authority  at  the  top. 
Top  authorities  can  only  very  rarely  override  their  councils  and  they 
cannot  ignore  lower  level  ministers.  Without  fairness  ABC  could  degen- 
erate into  anarchy,  or  into  a mindless  dictatorship.  The  other  vital 
factor  is  the  financial  independence  of  the  ABC.  Its  total  independence 
gives  it  a healthy  spirit  of  self-reliance.  Some  “mission”  churches  in 
Akamba  country  still  have  missionary  treasurers,  whereas  ABC  has 
been  running  itself  for  twenty-six  years  without  outside  help  at  any  level. 
The  hierarchical  system  of  the  ABC  is  not  fixed,  but  employs  a combina- 
tion of  training  and  promotion.  For  instance,  Elders  are  elected  by  the 
people  of  a congregation.  When  they  are  chosen,  they  are  given  some 
special  Bible  training.  After  this,  they  can  lead  services  and  help  people 
in  the  congregation  pastorally.  A good  elder  will  then  be  promoted  to 
be  a Lay  Leader.  So  the  system  combines  training  with  promotion  of 
those  who  distinctly  exercise  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  their  ministry. 
Second , the  hierarchical  system  works  because  it  is  both  well-defined 
on  the  one  hand,  and  flexible  on  the  other.  Every  office  has  a defined 
ministry  — and  this  definition  has  come  out  of  experienced  need.  Canons 
were  not  created  because  they  were  seen  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Anglican  Church  — they  were  created  to  do  a piece  of  supervision  over 
an  area,  to  see  that  pastors  are  doing  their  jobs  well,  that  Lay  Leaders 
are  properly  chosen,  to  help  in  building  projects,  and  a number  of  other 
well-defined  tasks.  The  Lay  Leader,  for  instance,  may  lead  in  all  kinds 
of  worship,  assist  at  a Baptism,  and  officiate  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  if  the 
minister  is  not  present.  If  the  Lay  Leader  is  very  faithful,  he  may  go 
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to  the  Divinity  School  at  Mitaboni  Headquarters  and  take  a one  year’s 
course.  When  he  returns  as  a paid  minister,  an  Evangelist,  he  no  longer 
has  the  right  to  officiate  at  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Sisters  have  very  nearly 
the  same  training  as  male  ministers,  but  their  work  is  quite  different. 
Some  become  Sunday  School  organizers,  others  are  choir  or  music 
specialists.  Without  the  Sisters,  the  ABC  would  fall  apart,  as  one  of 
them  is  the  treasurer  at  Headquarters,  and  others  help  in  administration 
and  secretarial  work.  They  can  preach  as  well.  None,  however,  is 
allowed  to  administer  the  eucharist.  In  these  respects  the  ABC  is  rigid, 
and  well-defined.  Nevertheless,  it  is  also  flexible  and  adaptable.  Mis- 
sion churches  in  Kenya  and  throughout  Africa  have  transplanted  bishops, 
archdeacons,  reverends,  monsignors,  pastors  from  their  traditions. 
African  Churches  have  usually  built  these  offices  into  their  structures 
and  made  them  into  imitations  of  “the  real  thing”  in  America  and 
Germany.  The  ABC  appears  to  have  done  the  same  — but  that  is  only 
by  appearance.  The  work  of  Canon  in  the  ABC  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  august  history  of  that  title.  The  ABC  has  carved  out  its  ministries 
from  two  things  — felt  needs,  and  the  word  of  the  Bible.  There  are 
never  more  than  seven  elders  elected  to  any  congregation.  Acts  6 is  the 
basis  for  this  policy.  Purists  would  point  out  that  the  “deacons”  of 
Acts  6 are  not  really  “elders”.  The  ABC  have  used  the  title  Elder  because 
it  is  the  right  word  in  Kenya.  They  have  applied  Acts  6 because  they 
see  them  as  helpers,  meeting  a particular  congregational  need  as  the 
“deacons”  did  in  Jerusalem.  Sisters  are  obviously  modelled  on  Roman 
Catholic  patterns,  and  they  have  long  sweeping  uniforms  to  confirm 
the  appearance.  But  this  similarity  is  purely  an  appearance.  Their 
work  is  defined  by  the  needs  of  the  church  and  the  abilities  of  the  women, 
as  typists  or  choir  directors.  Nothing  about  them,  except  their  robes 
or  title,  is  out  of  harmony  with  evangelical  Christianity. 

The  ABC  has  not  only  departed  from  Mission-Church  practice  regarding 
Church  officers,  but  also  regarding  sacraments.  Mission  Churches  in 
Kenya  and  throughout  most  of  Africa  give  the  power  of  the  sacraments 
only  to  the  trained  professional,  the  minister  or  pastor.  As  a result, 
the  minister’s  collar  means  that  he  and  he  alone  can  give  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  fife  for  him  is  one  long  safari  from  congregation  to  con- 
gregation taking  the  Holy  Meal.  Not  so  in  ABC.  Even  the  Lay  Leader 
may  officiate  at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  if  a superior  minister  is  not  present. 
The  ABC  has  shed  much  tradition  of  this  nature. 
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Relations 


One  of  the  big  questions  to  ask  about  an  independent  Church  is  its 
relations  with  other  Christians.  Outwardly,  at  least,  the  ABC  appears 
to  be  very  open.  It  is  a member  of  the  National  Christian  Council  of 
Kenya  (NCCK),  and  of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  (AACC), 
and  sent  a delegate  to  Abidjan  in  1968. 

The  National  Christian  Council  of  Kenya  has  been  the  agent  for  funds 
to  train  three  ABC  students  at  St.  Paul’s  United  Theological  College. 
Perhaps  membership  arose  out  of  the  feeling  that  the  ABC  has  some- 
thing to  give  to  African  Churches  — or  even  to  learn  from  them.  Whether 
it  is  prestige  sought,  or  humility  shown,  or  help  needed,  the  ABC  is 
very  real  in  its  cooperation.  This  needs  to  be  seen  in  context.  By  joining 
the  NCCK  (National  Christian  Council  of  Kenya)  the  ABC  turned 
its  back  on  an  Association  of  Independent  Churches.  The  major  reason 
appears  to  be  that  the  ABC  is  more  interested  in  a progressive  spirit 
which  looks  to  the  future,  rather  than  one  which  seeks  to  resurrect  the 
bitterness  of  the  past.  This  has  been  a consistent  attitude  of  the  ABC. 
Hanging  on  Bishop  Ngala’s  office  wall  is  the  picture  of  a missionary  he 
worked  with  and  loved  and  respected  very  much.  Furthermore,  the 
ABC  accepts  all  Christians  into  their  membership  without  re-baptism, 
even  though  ABC  practises  only  believers’  baptism. 

In  a number  of  ways,  the  ABC  has  cooperated  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. One  movement  called  “Harambee  Churches”  was  an  attempt 
to  get  more  local  cooperation  in  Akamba  land.  This  movement  was  not 
a movement  of  Church  officials,  but  of  local  church  leaders.  It  tried 
to  bring  better  relations  in  place  of  Church  conflict  and  competition. 
In  1970,  extraordinary  cooperation  took  place,  this  time  under  the 
leadership  of  Bishop  Ndingi,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.  Ndingi 
initiated  “Ecumenical  Hospital  Visits”  at  Machokos  town,  a mission  for 
all  Christians  to  preach  in  the  hospital  and  visit  the  sick.  This  pulled 
in  a wide  range  of  Christians,  including  Africa  Inland  Church,  Salvation 
Army,  ABC  as  well  as  Catholics.  In  the  last  few  years,  relations  with 
the  Africa  Inland  Church  have  improved  greatly. 

The  Divinity  School  at  Mitaboni  has  been  ecumenical.  In  1967,  there 
were  ten  students : seven  of  them  from  the  ABC  and  three  from  two 
other  little  independent  Churches. 
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Life  and  Doctrine 

Fundamental  to  understanding  the  ABC  is  an  understanding  of  their 
life  and  doctrine.  The  ABC  is  not  a covert  political  movement  like 
some  independent  churches  have  become.  Nor  is  it  in  any  sense  a 
resurgence  of  African  traditional  belief.  The  ABC  is  a strong  evangelical 
Christian  Church  : For  it  the  Gospel  and  Christian  truth  are  fundamental. 
To  get  some  picture  of  this,  we  will  look  at  five  points. 

1.  Worship.  At  first,  ABC  leaders  were  not  greatly  concerned  about 
worship.  Most  of  the  churches  followed  the  Africa  Inland  Church  (AIC) 
pattern,  since  most  of  the  people  came  from  that  background.  After 
ten  years,  though,  some  were  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
worship.  In  1955,  a form  was  drafted,  and  it  has  become  the  official 
form  of  worship  for  the  whole  denomination.  Communion  is  taken 
like  in  the  Anglican  Church,  by  the  communicants  coming  forward. 
Ordinary  worship  is  very  much  like  the  AIC.  At  the  end  of  every  sermon, 
the  leader  of  worship  asks  any  who  has  believed  in  Christ  to  raise  his 
hand.  The  ABC  has  its  own  hymn  book,  but  practically  every  one  of 
the  hymns  is  an  American  Gospel  hymn,  obviously  a debt  also  to  the 
Africa  Inland  Mission. 

2.  Doctrine.  The  ABC  has  hardly  strayed  from  the  conservative  evan- 
gelical doctrines  of  the  founders’  missionary  teachers.  The  ABC,  like 
the  AIC,  baptizes  only  believers,  and  dedicates  children.  Like  the  AIC, 
there  is  a strong  emphasis  on  the  return  of  Christ.  Rather  than  say, 
“We  hope  to  meet  again,  if  God  wills...”  as  many  Africans  would 
say,  some  ABC  ministers  would  say,  “We  hope  to  meet  again,  if  the 
Lord  does  not  return”.  The  contents  of  ABC  hymns  are  overwhelmingly 
eschatological. 

The  catechetical  instruction  is  planned  in  a nine  to  twelve  month  period. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  Introduction  is  all  on  the  nature  of 
true  worship.  After  this,  there  is  Kilasi  Kya  Mbee , the  First  Class.  This 
is  a series  of  lessons  on  salvation,  and  the  need  of  Christians  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  give  tithes  to  God.  There  are  lessons  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
prayer  and  love.  At  the  end  there  is  some  instruction  of  the  meaning 
of  baptism,  and  baptism  itself  follows.  Then  the  candidate  enters  the 
Second  Class,  Kilasi  Kya  Keli.  Here  there  is  further  instruction  about 
baptism,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  Lord’s  Table,  dedication  of  chil- 
dren, and  marriage.  The  five  ABC  festival  days  are  also  described. 
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All  the  answers  are  accompanied  by  Scripture  verses,  following  the 
pattern  of  the  AIC.  The  teaching  has  many  beautiful  parts.  For  instance, 
this  is  taken  from  Kilasi  Kya  Mbee : 

Q What  is  eternal  life  ? 

A Eternal  life  is  Jesus  Christ  himself. 

Q How  can  we  know  that  we  have  eternal  life  ? 

A It  is  : 

a)  when  we  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  do  according  to  it. 

b)  when  we  walk  as  Jesus  walked. 

c)  when  we  do  not  have  room  for  sin  in  our  hearts. 

d)  when  we  feel  the  Holy  Spirit  working  within  us. 

Every  single  answer  has  Scripture  references  with  it. 

Emerging  from  the  catechism  answers  above  is  a fundamental  motto  of 
the  ABC  — “Hearing  and  Doing”.  The  motto  comes  from  what  Jesus 
stressed  at  the  end  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  For  an  Independent 
Church,  “Hearing  and  Doing”  is  life  and  death.  Christians  have  to 
DO  — if  they  don’t,  there  is  no  Mission  or  Mother  Church  to  fall  back 
on.  It  is  not  only  life  and  death  to  the  organized  ABC  but  to  any  real 
discipleship  as  well. 

Here  is  another  selection  from  the  catechism : 

Q What  makes  God  love  man  ? 

A Through  man’s  complete  obedience. 

Q For  what  work  will  God  reward  the  Christians? 

A Through  preaching  the  Good  News  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
heard  it. 

The  twin  emphases  of  the  ABC  are  brought  out  here : “Hearing  and 
Doing”  and  the  Great  Commission.  Indeed  the  last  answer  has  for  its 
Scripture  reference  Matthew  28  : 19-20.  But  in  this  commission,  our 
Lord  promises  no  reward  above  his  abiding  presence  with  us.  Indeed, 
the  combination  of  those  two  questions  gives  the  impression  the  evan- 
gelism is  the  task  of  the  Christian,  the  only  work  really  approved  by 
God.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  belief  of  many  ABC  members, 
and  probably  all  its  leaders.  It  is  the  belief  of  most  evangelicals,  in  fact. 
It  gives  unity  and  purpose  to  the  Church.  It  is  nevertheless,  a confining 
definition  of  obedience  to  God,  and  the  will  of  God,  today.  The  Great 
Commission  should  not  be  repudiated,  but  the  ABC  should  also  remem- 
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ber  it  was  bom  at  a time  of  social  and  national  stress,  with  the  usual 
problems  of  such  a time,  and  attention  to  these  are  rightly  part  of  the 
obedience  of  God’s  people. 

3.  Church  life  and  discipline . Up  to  now,  the  ABC  has  managed  to 
keep  its  life  and  discipline  together.  For  instance,  one  member  says, 
“If  a member  has  backslided,  the  others  go  to  visit  him  even  without 
being  told  by  anybody,  and  they  bring  him  back  to  fellowship”.  An 
adulterer,  provided  he  admits  his  guilt,  will  not  be  excluded  from  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Many  Kenya  Churches  give  automatic  suspensions  for 
a number  of  months,  for  such  offences. 

Some  of  the  ABC  forms  are  taken  directly  from  the  Bible.  When  a man 
is  baptized,  he  is  asked,  “Do  you  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God?”  This  is  the  question  Philip  asked  the  Ethiopian  official  in 
Acts  8. 

4.  New  ventures . The  practices  of  the  ABC  include  a number  of  new 
ventures.  All  ABC  members  are  identified  by  a badge  and  those  with 
any  rank  in  the  Church  have  that  rank  shown  on  the  badge.  This  is 
obviously  modelled  on  the  Salvation  Army. 

One  venture  of  the  ABC  is  unusual  for  independent  churches  in  Kenya. 
This  is  the  founding  of  the  Bible  School,  now  called  the  Divinity  School. 
All  paid  leaders  of  the  Church  must  undergo  a year’s  training  at  the 
school,  women  as  well  as  men.  The  Divinity  School  also  serves  as  a 
centre  for  a great  number  of  courses  for  laymen  and  local  leaders  of  all 
sorts.  Residential  training  is  essentially  an  expensive  operation,  but  the 
ABC  has  supported  the  Divinity  School  for  twenty  years.  One  Sunday 
a year,  every  congregation  takes  up  an  offering  for  the  school.  Pastorates 
are  also  asked  to  bring  food,  each  according  to  what  the  area  produces. 
Areas  rich  in  cowpeas  bring  cowpeas  ; maize-growing  areas  bring  maize. 
A team  from  a Pastorate  loads  up  a lorry,  carries  the  food  to  the  Head- 
quarters, and  has  a week-end  of  fellowship  before  returning. 

Out  of  the  Divinity  School  sprang  another  custom : a special  August 
evangelistic  crusade.  All  the  energies  of  the  Church  are  concentrated  in 
a selected  area,  and  teams  of  preachers  and  choirs  go  out,  living  with 
ABC  Christians  in  the  area,  to  do  evangelistic  work. 

Music  is  another  great  ABC  venture.  One  layman  started  a choir  in 
the  early  days  of  the  ABC.  When  he  brought  in  guitars  there  was  a 
crisis.  Fortunately  somebody  knew  his  Bible  well.  Reaching  back  into 
the  Psalms  (Ps.  144  : 9)  he  quoted, 
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“I  will  sing  a new  song  to  thee,  O God ; 
upon  a ten-stringed  harp...” 

The  door  was  open.  In  streamed  tambourines,  sticks,  drums,  guitars, 
accordions.  Even  more  important,  in  streamed  the  young  people. 

5.  African  customs . Finally,  we  come  to  the  question  of  African  customs. 
The  ABC  is  deeply  tied  to  the  Bible,  and  does  not  make  accommodations 
which  it  feels  violate  Scripture.  For  a long  time,  the  ABC  was  not  only 
stigmatized  as  a “Mau-Mau  Church”  but  also  as  a polygamous  one.  That 
is  simply  slander  perhaps  based  on  the  fate  of  Mulandi.  A Christian  who 
takes  a second  wife  is  suspended  from  Communion.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  lead  in  a prayer  in  worship,  even  if  called  on  by  accident  by  the  leader 
of  worship  ! There  are  “mission  churches”  in  Kenya  which  are  not  so 
severe.  The  ABC’s  stand  comes  from  I Tim.  3,  where  the  ABC  applies 
the  rule  for  bishops  to  be  the  “husband  of  one  wife”  on  all  Church 
leadership.  The  ABC  has  accepted  and  baptized  polygamists  from  the 
start.  Quite  a number  of  other  Churches  do  the  same  as  the  ABC ; 
this  is  by  no  means  a unique  action.  It  was  taken  deliberately  from  the 
start,  for  the  ABC  felt  a large  section  of  the  population  was  automatically 
cut  off  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  divorce  of  polygamous  wives 
was  itself  a very  dubious  practice. 

The  ABC  is  very  little  interested  in  African  traditional  practices,  like 
invoking  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  sacrifice  and  hbation.  It  does  not  even 
use  African  music  for  its  hymns,  or  traditional  African  musical  instru- 
ments. It  is  African,  nonetheless.  Its  main  concerns  have  been  with 
more  modern  African  problems,  rather  than  a dream  of  restoring  the 
past.  ABC  discipline  outlines  three  forms  of  wedding,  for  instance. 
One  is  the  full  Christian  marriage  of  a “pure”  man  and  woman.  The 
second  is  a marriage  after  pregnancy.  The  third  is  a Christian  ceremony 
following  a traditional  form  of  marriage.  All  forms  are  quite  similar, 
and  all  are  considered  Christian.  The  second  and  third  types  of  ceremony 
recognize  the  realities  of  Kenya  today.  The  first  type  gives  an  extra 
measure  of  honour  to  the  disciplined  bride  and  groom. 

One  of  the  controversies  in  the  ABC  has  been  over  the  dedication  of 
illegitimate  children  to  the  Lord.  One  party  feels  strongly  that  such  a 
dedication  must  await  the  full  legal  marriage  of  the  mother.  Others 
reply  that  Christ’s  disciples  did  not  chase  away  only  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children,  but  a mixture  of  bad  and  good  — and  Jesus  accepted 
them  all. 
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The  ABC  uses  many  African  traditional  ways  of  doing  things  — some 
of  these  perhaps  quite  unconsciously.  For  instance,  the  ordination  of 
ministers  and  raising  them  to  a higher  grade  is  done  every  seven  years 
or  so.  This  is  close  to  the  practice  of  the  graduation  of  age-sets  in  tradi- 
tional Akamba  society.  In  the  traditional  society,  all  of  the  age-set  was 
promoted : young  men  became  warriors,  warriors  became  elders,  elders 
became  “senior  elders”.  In  the  ABC  only  those  deemed  worthy  and 
able  are  promoted.  But  the  resemblance  is  striking  The  pattern  of 
authority,  with  a hierarchy  from  top  to  bottom,  and  with  councils  from 
bottom  to  top  is  similar  to  the  Akamba  traditions.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  Nairobi,  many  of  the  Church  leaders  move  from  the  service  in 
the  morning  to  a nearby  hall  for  the  Akamba  Union,  a tribal  welfare 
society. 

One  Last  Look 

The  African  Brotherhood  Church  faces  problems,  and  it  would  be  less 
than  frank  to  hide  them.  The  leadership  itself,  which  has  been  so  out- 
standing, needs  to  face  change,  as  it  does  in  each  Church.  There  is  also 
an  educational  revolution,  which  the  ABC  has  been  keen  to  promote. 
The  Church  has  few  well-educated  ministers.  The  ABC  is  a tribal  Church, 
a Church  of  the  Akamba.  This  was  not  by  intention ; its  spread  in 
Western  Kenya  was  stopped  by  the  colonial  government  due  to  fears 
that  it  was  a covert  political  movement.  The  ABC  has  deliberately  stayed 
open  to  all.  It  uses  Swahili  extensively  on  its  Church  forms,  and  has 
both  an  Akamba  and  Swahili  hymnbook.  Nevertheless,  its  members 
are  overwhelmingly  Akamba.  This  is  not  a unique  situation  ; the  Friends 
and  Presbyterians  are  two  other  outstanding  Churches  which  are  also 
virtually  “one  tribe”. 

And  yet,  the  ABC  has  a great  freedom  to  adapt,  it  is  not  afraid,  or  to 
change.  It  has  already  done  so,  not  merely  to  “decorate”  itself  with 
modern  ornaments,  but  to  fulfil  its  essential  ministry  and  calling.  It 
gives  a wide  scope  to  laymen  ; they  are  given  initiative  and  responsibility, 
and  there  is  a progressive  spirit  in  evidence.  There  is  a continuing 
evangelistic  witness  in  the  ABC,  as  shown  by  its  growth  to  over  60,000 
members  today.  The  Church  has  an  orderliness,  being  one  of  the  few 
Churches  in  Kenya  knowing  how  many  members  it  has,  and  how  many 
churches  it  has  — it  is  the  best-organized  denomination  in  the  country. 
Finally,  there  is  an  admirable  self-refiance  in  the  African  Brotherhood 
Church,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  it  has  thought  out  its  priorities  and 
acted  upon  them.  It  has  not  carried  the  ecclesiastical  “luxuries”  that  so 
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many  other  Churches  stagger  under.  And  this  independence  and  self- 
reliance  gives  it  confidence  and  hope  for  the  future.2 
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2 The  sources  for  this  article  arise  predominantly  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  Church. 
Nevertheless,  two  written  documents  have  also  been  used : 

A typed  history  of  the  ABC,  written  by  Jasper  Kimondiu  Kioko. 

A cyclostyled  paper  called  “Worship  in  the  African  Brotherhood  Church”  written 
by  Samuel  Mangaya,  describes  not  only  the  worship,  but  translates  part  of  the 
catechism,  and  gives  the  overall  organization  of  the  Church. 

Both  these  documents  can  be  found  at  St.  Paul’s  United  Theological  College  in  Limuru, 
Kenya. 
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